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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter 
future. For already they’ve taught her the impor- 
tance of gum massage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


T= SMILE that’s so charming in 
this little girl should be utterly 
irresistible when she reaches 
eighteen. For already her teachers 
have given her an excellent start 
toward a future of sparkling teeth 
and healthier gums. Already she 
has learned in school that regular 
massage of the gums és as essential 
as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science ex- 
plains, gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft and creamy 
foods. Lack of vigorous chewing 
helps to make gums weak and 
sensitive. Then, often, “pink tooth 
brush” flashes its warning. 

Modern gums need special care. 
In many cases, they need invigo- 
rating massage to rouse circula- 


tion in the gum walls and help 
make gums firmer. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For it is es- 
pecially designed not only to make 
teeth clean and sparkling but, 
with massage, to help tone and 
stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Send for our attractive colored 
wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” Simply give name 
of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, Educational 
Department 29, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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From earliest childhood, almost every- 
one eats soft, tender foods which de- 
Prive gums of stimulation. This lack 
of vigorous chewing makes gum mas- 
sage important to sound dental health. 





Nowadays many adults, too, learn 
about gum massage. For youngsters, 
instructed in classroom drills, often 
bring home to parents this sound and 
simple oral hygiene lesson. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « Established 1887 
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EDITOR 


| pepe past months many organizations 
of employees of states and their subdivi- 
sions have voiced objection to the imposition of 
retroactive federal taxes. The Representative 
FEDERAL-STATE ns ae bly our — 
TAXATION pte a resolution urging leg- 
islation to prevent such from 
happening. At present there is a strong move- 
ment for the establishment of reciprocal state- 
federal taxation of incomes, i.e., to pass legis- 
lation permitting states to tax the salaries of 
federal employees and for the federal govern- 
ment to tax the salaries of state and subdi- 
visional employees. The tax would include se- 
curities and bonds. 

President Roosevelt addressed the Congress 
on this matter but warned of back taxes, the 
thing to which our association has objected. 
The President urged upon Congress prompt 
action to prevent collection of back taxes. He 
warned that this saving legislation would have 
to be passed by March 15. Bills have been in- 
troduced in both houses to protect state and 
municipal employees against liability for taxes 
on salaries received in the past and hearing 
upon the bills was speedily scheduled. There 
seems to be much support for the bill and 
congressmen have been frank to admit that 
unless it is enacted thousands of employees 
would be in a sad financial plight for years. 

This proposition should not, however, be 
confused with Administration proposals to tax 
the future salaries of public employees. A bill 
has already been introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature providing for state taxation of fed- 
eral salaries and securities. Up to now the ex- 
emption of taxes has stood upon the decision 
in an old Supreme Court case which, propo- 
nents of federal-state taxation contend, no 
longer holds. It may be expected that if such 
laws are passed they will be tested in the courts. 
It is obvious from general public discussion, 
from the news, and from our officials, that con- 
siderable sentiment for the plan exists. 

The whole matter is not as easy of solution 
as may appear upon the surface and the new 
revenues collected would not be all clear 


“gravy” as government would soon discover. 
Federal taxation of state instrumentalities with- 
out reciprocity is another. The effect upon fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds as to price and 
marketability is still another. Trust funds hav- 
ing large investments in public securities should, 
in such event, not be jeopardized. There are a 
multitude of related points which will require 
careful consideration or the entire scheme of 
things will be thrown seriously out of balance. 


* 


taney of the association were highly 
pleased when it was reported to them at 
the annual meeting in January that membership 
at that time was 21,149. This is an all-time 
high. While the W.E.A. has 
not at any period had mush- 
room growth, the increase has 
been steady and substantial. Enlarged member- 
ship has made it possible to expand functions, 
to give attention to a larger sphere of work 
and influence, and to accept increased responsi- 
bilities. At present there are fifteen commit- 
tees, some of a purely organizational nature and 
others with specific duties assigned. Among the 
latter are the two special groups authorized by 
the last Representative Assembly, viz.: Liability 
of Teachers and Credit Evaluation. Sponsorship 
of these committees is evidence that the W.E.A. 
is attempting to meet teacher problems as they 
arise. 

The Executive Committee, also, has been 
most receptive to new demands and generous in 
appropriating money for various projects and 
assistance to meritorius ventures. 

The purposes of the W.E.A. as designated in 
the legislative charter, “The mutual improve- 
ment of its members and the promotion of 
popular education,” are bread in their imposi- 
tion of duty. The organization is given wide 
latitude in matters of teacher welfare and ad- 
vancing universal education. On the other 
hand, the articles of incorporation are restric- 
tive in that they confine us to a certain area, 
regardless of situations which might cause us to 


GROWTH OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
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wander afield from the course which has been 
charted. The W.E.A. has not yielded to ex- 
pediencies or temporary advantages to the detri- 
ment of the basic philosophy which has gov- 
erned its activities. The association has repeat- 
edly reaffirmed that stand. The wisdom of strict 
adherence has been demonstrated. Its rewards 
have been many and we detect no inclination 
toward a repudiation of established policy. 


* 


BILL to repeal the state tenure law has been 

introduced in the legislature. It is reported 
that the repealer was put in at the request of 
rural school boards. When it is recalled that 
most of the opposition to the bill 
came from that area two years 
ago, the source of the present 
move is not surprising. The law, having been 
tried only one year, had hardest going in rural 
school districts. The vast majority of urban 
boards accepted the law and dealt with teachers 
in recognition of the fairness of the law. In 
many rural districts boards refused to meet 
either its letter or spirit. They resorted to 
manipulations of every sort to beat the law. 
Indirect methods were used in order to accom- 
plish what was impossible by direct action. 
Some schools were closed as a subterfuge for 
direct dismissal. Pressure and squeeze plays 
were invoked. 

It had always seemed to us that some rural 
boards, instead of accepting such legislation in 
behalf of school welfare, magnified its provi- 
sions as interference with their inalienable 
rights. And, what was that right? Nothing 
else, but to hire and fire as they pleased. The 
fact that teachers qualifications had been raised 
meant nothing to them. “Stabilization of the 
profession” was just so much verbiage. 

The most zealous advocate of teacher se- 
curity never contended that the 1937 law was 
perfect. The bill had the longest and most 
hazardous legislative history of any bill of the 
session. That it did emerge as it finally did is 
due to the fine work of leaders in both houses 
and the vigilance of teachers. Any legislation 
bearing upon employer—employee relationships 
is bound to run into rough water, as anyone 
with only a superficial grasp of legislative pro- 
cedure knows. There is much fine legislation 
today because it was refined session after ses- 


THE TENURE 
REPEALER 


sion out of the experiences of its operation. 
The tenure law, tried only one year, should be 
given this same opportunity. 

Teachers have a right to, and will insist 
upon, a fair measure of security and protection 
from unjust dismissals. They have faith that 
the law is fair and that it should not be dis- 
carded just because boards defy the intent of a 
legislative act. They so voted on the third of 
November in Representative Assembly. The 
teachers of Wisconsin hope that the legislature 
will weigh the evidence carefully before en- 
gaging in wholesale repudiation of the prin- 
ciple of security for as loyal a group of public 
servants as the teachers. 


* 


SS it reading an outline for a guidance 
program we noted that teachers were 
urged to attend PTA meetings, the theory be- 
ing that guidance involved intensive personnel 
WORTHY ALLIES study which would be enhanced 

by acquaintance with parents of 
children attending school. This phase of parent- 
teacher association work has heretofore received 
scant consideration, or, if any, it was looked 
upon as of little account. Perhaps the possi- 
bility of the relationship in educational guid- 
ance will become more impressive. 

There is another reason why the parent- 
teacher movement should commend itself to 
our profession. We say this in full knowledge 
of the mediocre level upon which some local 
units drift along. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of local PTA’s have caught the lead- 
ership and the program of the State Congress. 
The state organization as a whole has an up- 
to-date plan of work; it supports measures to 
improve the status of teachers; it believes firmly 
in state support of education; and has advo- 
cated enactment of favorable bills in and out- 
side of the legislature. At present the State 
Congress is backing up the W.E.A. legislative 
program and is well organized to carry on. It 
is co-operative in all matters and relies upon 
educational procedures to realize its aims. The 
PTA deserves the gratitude of all friends of 
education. 

-Its annual convention will be held in Madi- 
son in April. Teachers attending the meeting 
will be impressed with the general tone and the 
forward looking principles enunciated. 
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F  Sanistaaonne assumption has broken down. A 
new sector of the educational globe is 
turning slowly out of the shadow of things- 
taken-for-granted into the spotlight of educa- 
tional interest, research, and experimentation. 
We are calling the new area of interest “reme- 
dial reading.” 

The assumption was that once they were out 
of the primary grades, pupils knew how to 
read. Experience has persistently contradicted 
that assumption; all too frequently the teacher 
has protested despairingly, “Why, the boy can’t 
even read!’ We've known for years that a good 
third of any hundred young people in any 
class at upper grade, high school, and even 
college level could not interpret satisfactorily 
the pages they more or less dutifully read for 
our assignments. But we were busy teaching 
geography, history, English, general science, 
agronomy. The pupils were supposed to know 
how to read when they came to us; when they 
demonstrated that they simply couldn’t—we re- 
cited the lessons to them in class; we “told 
them.” 

Now we have remedial reading. What does 
it mean? Does it imply that we are trying to 
patch up the failures of the elementary teach- 
ers who started these young people reading? 
Very rarely. Remedial reading at present seems 
to mean the continued teaching of reading skills 
to young people who are not reading effec- 
tively at their grade level. And it implies a 
knowledge on the part of non-primary teachers 
regarding the mechanical, mental, and emo- 
tional processes of responding to printed 
symbols. 

At last we are recognizing reading as one of 
the major functions of language. Through at 


In The Teacher College 
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RACHEL SALISBURY 
Platteville State Teachers College 


least fourteen years of schooling we teach 
speaking and writing continuously, acknowledg- 
ing readily that improvement in language is a 
slow, steady process, crowding as much train- 
ing as we can into the school years when super- 
vision is possible. We keep careful watch over 
the trails by which ideas pass out of the young 
mind. Why should we not keep equally vigi- 
lant watch over the trails by which ideas come 
into it? 

There is every reason to believe that reading 
habits can deteriorate after active instruction in 
reading has ceased. There is conclusive proof 
that they can be improved by training at high 
school and college ages. In fact so much suc- 
cess attends the efforts of teachers who are ac- 
tively working with reading habits in high 
school and college that we are likely to move 
on in our educational thinking from Remedial 
Reading, as defined above, to something much 
more constructive and permanent, something 
that might be called Extension of Training in 
Reading Skills—to every subject matter in every 
grade. 

Obviously, such training should be given by 
each teacher in his own subject, for the teacher 
of a special subject-matter is (or should be) 
most familiar with the special reading skills 
required by his particular assignments. Prob- 
ably, however, the training will fall to the Eng- 
lish teacher, for reading js, after all, a major 
language function; and until special advanced 
reading courses are arranged for in the curricu- 
lum or until subject-matter teachers become 
“reading conscious,” any cumulative training in 
reading skills will fit most naturally into the 
language training the English teacher gives. 
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Whoever undertakes to improve either his 
own reading habits or those of others needs 
training. He needs first of all to know what the 
basic physical phenomena of reading are. Sec- 
ond, he needs to understand the psychology of 
learning from printed symbols, to understand 
the meaning of terms like concentration and 
comprehension and all that they imply. Third, 
he needs to know something of mind-set, atti- 
tudes, and the importance and control of con- 
structive emotional reactions. Finally, he needs 
to have at hand a tested series of exercises that 
will improve the mechanical, mental, and emo- 
tional experiences of readers who are learning 
to do a better job. Most often the teacher can 
begin by studying his own reading habits criti- 
cally, with a view to their improvement. 

The demand for remedial reading courses in 
summer schools is gradually being fulfilled; the 
teacher in service wants to know how to help 
her pupils to come up to grade level in read- 
ing. But what of the teachers in training. in 
our teachers colleges, young people whose own 
reading skills are not above reproach and who 
are soon going into classrooms to make daily 
assignments which will demand over 85 per 
cent reading activity for their solution? What 
will they know of the physical elements, the 
psychological elements, the emotional elements 
involved in successful reading? No matter what 
they go out to teach, they have a right to know 
how to secure steady growth, year by year, in 
the reading habits of their pupils. 

In an effort to give direct aid to teachers in 
training for the deliberate improvement of their 
own reading habits and to acquaint them with 
the problems involved in the teaching of read- 
ing as a language skill, the English and educa- 
tion departments at the Platteville State Teach- 
ers College are carrying on a reading experi- 
ment during this semester in the freshman Eng- 
lish courses. Entering freshmen are divided by 
diagnostic tests into groups according to their 
reading ability. As part of the regular work in 
a three-credit composition course (required of 
all freshmen), the poorest third of the class is 
given twelve weeks’ study with emphasis on 
reading skills. The middle third is given six 
weeks of similar training. The upper third is 
given a course with emphasis upon creative 
writing. 

The training in reading does not supersede 
the usual work in freshman composition ; rather, 
it is purposefully correlated with it. Composi- 
tion activities are approached by way of read- 





ing instead of by way of traditional rhetoric, 
For the mastery of articles and books assigned 
for reading, specific training exercises are given. 
The students are shown. when and how to read 
fast, to skim, to scrutinize meanings. Short, 
five-minute exercises for increasing eye-span, 
for overcoming regressions, and for reducing 
the amount of attention given to unimportant 
words are conducted in each class hour. Ex- 
tended exercises in comprehension with careful 
checks and exercises for increasing accuracy 
and range of word meanings are continued 
throughout the training period. Transfer of 
these learning habits built up through reading 
to the writing activities of the school is fre- 
quently required in the form of work-type writ- 
ing—making outlines of lessons for other 
classes, writing book reports, planning answers 
to anticipated essay examination questions, mak- 
ing summaries of collateral reading, and writ- 
ing assigned themes and term papers. Creative 
writing grows easily out of reaction to things 
intelligently read. By means of this program, 
reading becomes more than mere remedial activ- 
ity, excellent as that may be; it becomes a vital 
element in the pupil’s growth in language 
power. 

Through the cooperation of the department 
of education, clinical work with some of the 
weakest students is carried on, arrangements 
having been made by which freshmen weak in 
word recognition, troubled by too frequent re- 
versals, or using faulty eye rhythms are as- 
signed for individual aid to upper classmen in 
the psychology classes or to English majors 
interested in reading diagnosis and training. 

During the few weeks in which the program 
has been underway, a number of students have 
shown gratifying improvement in reading 
speed and comprehension through becoming 
aware of their particular, personal problems and 
through learning what kinds of drill to use for 
overcoming their reading weaknesses. There is 
also marked improvement in student ability to 
organize written compositions, to express ideas 
in compact sentences, and to do independent 
thinking about what they read and hear. In 
addition these students have, at the very outset 
of their teacher training years, become familiar 
with the vocabulary of the science of reading. 
They can from now on follow somewhat intel- 
ligently the constantly increasing and decidedly 
important body of literature regarding experi- 
ments, training techniques, and vital problems 
in the reading field. 
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THE HOMEROOM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


M. A. BUEGE 
South Milwaukee H. S. 


pe homeroom represents the shift in edu- 
cational method from “learning about” to 
“doing”. It is the central unifying factor in 
the pupil’s program throughout his stay in 
the secondary school. Its purpose is to set up a 
bond of closer relationship between teacher and 
pupil and thus to promote, in a systematic, ef- 
ficient, pleasurable way, the peculiar training 
which the secondary schools endeavor to give. 
The homeroom is the school home of the pupil 
and, as such, should be animated by those qual- 
ities that are found in a true home—under- 
standing, sympathy, justice, and confidence. 
The homeroom sponsor is the pupil’s “best 
friend” and every effort should be made to sus- 
tain this ideal relationship. 

How then can we create this home-like at- 
mosphere in our homerooms? The answer is to 
give pupils the opportunity to plan the home- 
room activities with you. Share their interests, 
discuss their problems, and give encourage- 
ment to their activities. Keep in mind that 
homerooming is not preparation for life; it 7s 
life. 

In beginning to organize the homeroom, it 
is quite important that ample time be taken 
to plan the organization carefully and de- 
liberately. Homerooms that are organized too 
hastily do not give time enough for students 
to become acquainted, to learn of the duties 
and qualities of homeroom officers, and to 
learn of the responsibilities of homeroom of- 
ficers. Homeroom periods, for as much as two 
or three full weeks, may be profitably devoted 
to this preliminary work of laying the founda- 
tion of an effective homeroom. 


Meetings should be held at least once a 
week, at a definite time and place. All inter- 
ruptions should be avoided on the days that 
meetings are held. Homeroom members should 
not be excused for other duties or other meet- 


ings. The homeroom period should rarely, if 
ever, be omitted or abolished for disciplinary 
reasons. The studying of lessons should not be 
allowed during the homeroom period. If study- 
ing is permitted, it is a confession that the 
homeroom idea is a failure. It should be clearly 
explained that each pupil elected as an officer 
of his homeroom is expected to do his best to 
live up to the qualifications set forth by the 
members of the homeroom. In case of inability 
of an officer to meet these qualifications satis- 
factorily, it seems advisable that he be recalled 
and someone else elected in his place. 

What officers are necessary in the homeroom? 
The number of officers needed will undoubtedly 
depend upon the kind and number of activities. 
It may be well to elect only the major officers 
to begin with and to elect others as they are 
needed. Major officers may include a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and student 
council representative. The president presides 
at all business meetings, regular and special; 
conducts the business of the meetings; calls 
for reports, appoints committees; takes charge 
of the homeroom in the absence of the spon- 
sor; sees that all committees are operating 
properly; and assumes an active and construc- 
tive leadership and initiative in promoting 
homeroom and school improvement. The vice- 
president presides and performs the duties of 
the president in the event of his absence; is 
responsible for the proper reception and en- 
tertainment of all visitors and guests; acts as 
adviser to new students entering the homeroom 
for the first time, and is responsible for the 
sickness and welfare reports. The secretary 
keeps a neat and careful record of the minutes 
of all meetings, keeps a record of all activities, 
attends to all correspondence, keeps attendance 
and tardiness records, keeps and posts all 
honors attained by the homeroom or by its 
individual members. The treasurer takes charge 
of school banking on regular banking days, 
keeps weekly banking record of the homeroom 
and posts percentages on bulletin board, takes 
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charge of the receipts from the sale of Christ- 
mas seals, and of the receipts from individual 
members of the homeroom for subscriptions to 
the school annual or school paper. The stu- 
dent council representative represents the home- 
room at all regular and special meetings of the 
student council and reports all activities of 
the student council to the homeroom. 

What about committees in the homeroom? 
Homeroom committees are not to be ap- 
pointed until there is a need for them. Com- 
mittees may be appointed by the executive 
committee or by the homeroom president. The 
executive committee may consist of president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, student coun- 
cil representative, homeroom sponsor, and the 
chairman of each committee appointed. The 
following are committees that may be needed 
to administer the work of the homeroom: pro- 
gram committee, athletic committee, bulletin 
board committee, discipline committee, scholar- 
ship committee, social committee, and welfare 
committee. 

What can the homeroom do after it has been 
organized? There are many problems which 
can be presented and discussed that have group 
as well as individual interest. Problems rela- 
tive to school and community activities can 
serve as the basis for many interesting and 
enlightening discussions. The activities of the 
homeroom should contribute to the develop- 
ment of increased skill in self-direction. This 
can best be accomplished by allowing the stu- 
dent to participate in developing programs and 
in seeing that they are carried out in the in- 
terests of the members of the homeroom. 
Through group discussions the student should 
be guided toward a growing awareness of the 
wider social scene and of his place therein. 


* 


REVIEW OF 1939—A FRACTION BROADCAST 
MAE FREDRICKSON AND MARY A. POTTER 
Racine 
Scene: A fifth grade classroom. 
Time: The Arithmetic Period. 


Persons in the Play: Professor Quizzer, Ma- 
jor Bowls, Mob, of 32 pupils, Spectator, their 
teacher. 


Setting: At a table in the front of the room 
are seated Professor Quizzer and Major Bowls. 





On the table are a movable microphone at- 
tached to the radio by a wire, a silver dish con- 
taining folded slips of paper on which are 
written exercises of various types in addition 
and subtraction of fractions, and Major Bowls’ 
gong, a large old-fashioned bell rung by hand. 
Major Bowls is equipped with paper and pen- 
cil used to check the accuracy of the solutions 
presented. 

Professor Quizzer: This is station S A F* 
operating under the authority of the Board of 
Education and sponsored by the Arithmetic 
Book Company. Our program this afternoon 
will be a contest in which our audience will 
take part. As a contestant is chosen, he may 
come to the microphone, choose a question 
from the silver dish, hand it to Professor Quiz- 
zer, who will read it, and then the contestant 
will answer the question. The rest of the audi- 
ence and Major Bowls will check the answer 
given. The first contestant will be Harold 
Jones. 

(Harold Jones advances to the front of the 
room, draws a question from the silver bowl, 
hands it to Professor Quizzer who unfolds it.) 

Professor Quizzer: (reading): 34+ \% is 
how much? 

Harold Jones (speaking slowly through the 
microphone after he has worked the exercise 
mentally): 4/8 which equals 1/. 

Professor Quizzer: Is that correct, Major 
Bowls? 

Major Bowls: One-half is the correct 
answer. 

Professor Quizzer: You have done very well, 
Harold. The next contestant is Marilyn Pat- 
terson. 

(Harold Jones takes his seat, Marilyn Pat- 
terson advances to the table, draws a question 
which she hands to Professor Quizzer.) 

Professor Quizzer (reading from the paper): 
3 2/5 — 3/5 is what? 

Marilyn Patterson: 14/5. 

Professor Quizzer: Is that correct, Major 
Bowls? 

Major Bowls: 1 am sorry, but the difference 
is 24/5. 

(Major Bowls rings his gong and Marilyn 
takes her seat.) 

Professor Quizzer: That was too bad, Mari- 
lyn. Your trouble was with the whole num- 
bers. The next contestant is Fred Farley. 


*S A F stands for Subtraction, Addition, Fractions. 
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(The broadcast proceeds in like manner un- 
til all of the audience has performed at the 
microphone. While each contestant is prepar- 
ing his oral solution, the audience writes a 
written solution of the question drawn. As the 
broadcast—and the period—draws to a close, 
the papers of the audience are collected and 
Professor Quizzer signs off.) 

Professor Quizzer: This is station S A F 
now signing off. Listen in tomorrow at 1:45 
to one of our daily contests. Good-bye. 


* 


REMEDIAL READING 


MARGARET SCOTT 
Plymouth High School 


* eccn administration and teachers in the Ply- 
mouth city school system have this year 
enlisted themselves in a city wide campaign to 
improve abilities to read. The need for such a 
program, not only in Plymouth but throughout 
schools in general, is recognized, and the effort 
in the Plymouth schools is a most worthy rep- 
resentation of “teaching where teaching is 
needed.” 

The program covers the grades and high 
school equally. The Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent Senty, 
saw fit to employ a full time teacher to take 
over the program. Mr. Fred Nelson was put in 
charge of the work. The slogan ‘Every Teacher 
a Reading Teacher’ was adopted along with 
the philosophy that education must be based 
on the capacities of those being taught. Mr. 
Nelson teaches classes in reading in the grade 
schools, and English classes in the high school 
emphasize so called remedial reading. In each 
high school class (various departments) the 
teacher is concentrating on reading abilities. 
Work is planned accordingly. At a series of 
faculty meetings, planned to meet teaching 
needs, the teachers study the teaching of read- 
ing from the standpoint of a high school 
teacher. 

In the grade schools, classes are organized to 
meet reading needs. A diagnostic testing and 
remedial teaching program is in progress. The 
teachers meet in groups—primary and _ inter- 
mediate—and study the problems common to 
their classes. 

The librarians at the high school, grade 


schools and at the Public Library are cooperat- 
ing with the teachers and the program in gen- 
eral, in an attempt to provide materials suitable 
to the children’s needs and reading levels. 


* 


VITALIZING BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 


NORMAN L. WITTKOP 


Steuben Jr. High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| | srg letter writing in the 9B Junior 
Business Training class is usually a routine, 
formal, cut-and-dried episode that must be en- 
dured by student and teacher alike. Having had 
actual experience in a sales office dictating on 
an average of two dozen letters a day the 
thought occurred to the writer that writing 
business letters could be made highly interest- 
ing. It was just an idea, but worth trying. 

To arouse interest, and before the class knew 
what constituted a good letter they were al- 
lowed to examine some business letters and to 
give their opinions if the letter in question was 
good or bad. Before proceeding further it may 
be mentioned that some of the sample letters 
were, under any criterion, terrible, and others 
were excellent. By bad letters I mean that mar- 
gins, punctuation, abbreviations, opening sen- 
tences, paragraphing and ordinary English 
usage were abused to a noticeable degree. 

Having injected the element of curiosity, the 
next step was to capitalize on it. This was 
done by promising the class it would actually 
write to business concerns, senators, governors, 
private schools, mayors, and authors near and 
far. Were they interested? After three class- 
room periods of intensive study of the quali- 
fications of a good business letter, we were 
ready to start on our venture of actually writ- 
ing real business letters. Each student brought 
three stamped envelopes and several sheets of 
business size paper. Addresses of prominent 
people and concerns had been procured before- 
hand, and many were the jubilant expressions 
of enthusiasm as to the people who were about 
to receive their letters. 

After devoting a class toom period to put- 
ting the letters in acceptable shape as to Eng- 
lish, punctuation, and content, the letters were 
mailed. Within two or three days replies began 
to pour in. Each morning the class would 
gather around a long table and look over all 
the mail that was piled on it. Having the whole 
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class look through the letters aroused more 
interest than if the letters were passed out to 
the individual members to whom the letters 
were addressed. 

All letters were opened before the class, read, 
and discussed on the basis of what a good 
business letter should be, i.e. margin, heading, 
inside address, salutation, complimentary clos- 
ing, content of letter, good English, good open- 
ing and closing sentences, etc. Expectation al- 
ways kept enthusiasm and curiosity at a high 
level. Letters were received from governors, 
mayors, senators, authors, the White House in 
Washington, D. C., the navy department, 
prominent local and national business concerns, 
from many travel bureaus, etc. The Milwau- 
kee Journal was interested enough in this class 
room affair of ours to give it publicity by tak- 
ing a picture of some students looking over the 
stack of letters. 

The result of any effort in any direction is 
the thing that decides whether it was worth- 
while. Was this business letter writing innova- 
tion really worth while? Out of nearly two 
hundred letters mailed out nearly two hundred 
replies were received. The class was highly en- 
thusiastic and expectant. Punctuation and gram- 
mar were learned easily because it was a vital 
part of our whole plan. The students now know 
the importance of good English in every day 
life. They realize the importance of clear think- 
ing, correct spelling, courtesy, being concise, 
being writers of legible letters. They received 
letters that were fine examples of the very 
things we teach them. 

It meant a great deal of extra work for the 
teacher checking all the letters and helping to 
instill and maintain enthusiasm. But was it 
worth while? We all answer emphatically in 
the affirmative. 


* 


GEOMETRY PROJECTS 


DONOVAN A. JOHNSON 
North High School, Sheboygan 


A cscs should always be on the alert for 
methods and devices for motivating their 
pupils, and this need for creating interest is 
especially great in an abstract subject like 
mathematics. The following projects furnish a 
means for bringing geometry closer to everyday 
experience and to the students’ own level of 





interest. These projects also provide for indi- 
vidual differences by capitalizing on the special 
interests and abilities of the pupils. 


Make models of mathematical instruments such as 
an abacus, pantograph, sundial, slide rule, transit, 
angle mirror; Collect or make models from soap, 
clay, or cardboard of geometric solids such as cones, 
cubes, prisms, pyramids, cylinders, and polyhedrons; 
Construct model scenes with papier mache and strings 
to illustrate problems in indirect measurement; Take 
snapshots of geometric figures, designs, curves, sym- 
metry and proportions in the community; Make 
stereoptican pictures by taking two pictures of ob- 
jects with two cameras set three inches apart; Take 
snapshots of moving points of light that describe 
loci; Perform experiments to illustrate loci problems; 
Take snapshots of carpenters, surveyors, aviators, 
landscape gardeners and others, actually using geo- 
metric skills; Draw cartoons to illustrate problems; 
Make a series of charts with step by step drawin 
of geometric constructions; Take a field trip to ob- 
serve the geometry in your city; Enlarge complex 
pictures by proportional parts; Use mathematical in- 
struments to measure distances indirectly; Perform 
experiments to discover laws or formulas for accelera- 
tion of gravity, curves of projectiles, simple machines, 
sound waves, or laws of chance, etc.; Make or col- 
lect crystals with geometrical faces; Collect slogans, 
proverbs, quotations or jokes of a mathematical 
nature; Collect or devise mathematical puzzles or 
tricks such as magic squares, crosswords, and falla- 
cies; Make a series of slides to illustrate everyday 
uses of geometry; Make geometric Christmas tree 
decorations; Write or present a mathematical play; 
Write a poem on mathematics; Make posters, bul- 
letin board displays, themes or booklets on the fol- 
lowing: [Geometry in nature as illustrated by but- 
terflies, bees, spider webs, leaves, snowflakes, flow- 
ers, and crystals; Geometry in the home—geometric 
designs in rugs, tiles, lace, quilts, pottery, gems, 
flags, stamps, clothes, textiles, blankets and wall- 
paper; Geometry in industry—bridges, aviation, 
architecture, advertisements, navigation, engineering, 
invention, transportation, etc.; Geometry in art— 
geometric designs, surrealism, cubism, abstract att, 
divine proportions, Indian art, etc.; Geometry in 
drawing—blue prints, maps, scale drawings; Optical 
illusions; Geometry in churches; Geometry in every- 
day life—uses of circles, triangles, polygons, parallel 
lines and symmetry; Graphs—a collection of many 
different types; Vocations requiring a firm foundation 
in mathematics; Reasons for studying geometry; De- 
velopment of our number system; Mathematics and 
music; Calculating machines; History of mathematics; 
Development of measurement; Mathematics problems 
in other courses; Short cuts in mathematics; The 
world without mathematics; Ye Curiosity Shoppe of 
numbers; Mathematics and the vocation you have 
chosen; Geometry in athletics; Mathematics and reli- 
gion}; Report on a mathematical book; Make a mo- 
tion picture of geometry in everyday life; Draw sev- 
eral original and complex geometric designs in color 
or ink; Collect statements by well known men on 
the value of studying geometry; Demonstrate meth- 
ods of paper folding to obtain geometric figures; 
Collect and analyze advertisements showing the false 
conclusions one is expected to draw from them; 
Draw, photograph or paint a design or picture illus- 
trating geometry in surrealism, cubism or abstract 
art; Make models of theorems in solid geometry; 
Collect illustrations of logical thinking in solving 
non-mathematical problems. 
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# Bes safety of pupils on field trips is merely 
another way of approaching the liability of 
teachers for injuries. It is positive. Precaution- 
aty measures have various aspects. As such they 
may be classified into several general groupings. 
Any classification of this sort is an arbitrary one 
and may be changed according to point of view 
or emphasis. As far as safety of children on 
trips is concerned, let us assume that the fol- 
lowing outline covers the general problem. 


I. Safety on the street and highway 
1. Walking 
a. Rural Highway 
b. Intersections 
c. City streets , 
d. Private property 
2. Busses 
3. Private cars 
4. Street cars and trains 


II. Safety in the plant being observed 
. Steps and stairs 

. Moving machinery 

. Falling objects 

. Heating units and furnaces 

. Loose materials on floors 

. Other possible hazards 


NAVY hRWND 


III. Safety in the field 
1. Water hazards 
2. Hazards in the woods 


Directions and preparation before taking a 
class on a trip will avoid liability in case of 
accidental misfortune to any of the class. Here 
are some suggestions: 

On the day before the trip gather the stu- 
dents together and tell them of your planned 
trip tomorrow. Tell them where they are go- 
ing and what they may expect to see. Tell them 
to dress themselves so that their clothing may 
not cause them to have an accident while they 
are on their trip. For example, tell them to see 
that their shoe strings are properly tied so that 
no loose tails hang out to stumble over. Tell 
them to wear shoes with full soles. A loose 
sole or a sole worn through can cause a student 
to stumble. Tell them to wear such clothes so 
that there are no sashes or bows or neckties 
that have long ends that might become tangled 
or caught by machinery in a plant to be visited. 
In other words, the clothes should be close fit- 


nb 


ted and trim without loose portions hanging 
anywhere. 

On the day of the trip, before you start out, 
have an examination of all the students to see 
that their clothing is not in a condition that 
might cause danger. If you have school patrols, 
it is well to have the patrol boys wear their 
belts and badges and act as official conductors 
of the group under your direction. The very 
presence of the school boys will instill a cer- 
tain degree of orderliness and will discourage 
‘monkey business’. Upon starting out on the 
trip, be very careful that you cross traffic in 
such a manner to forestall any possibility of 
accident. Have your patrol boys watch for the 
coming traffic and where there is a lull, con- 
duct the group across the street in its entirety 
without any stragglers. If there is police pro- 
tection at your crossings, be sure that the entire 
group waits for the signal of the police officer. 
The group, when entering the plant or factory, 
will, of course, be met by some official who will 
conduct the tour. It is very necessary that the 
entire group listen closely to the instructions 
of this person. He will outline the work of the 
plant and before he takes you through, he will 
call to your attention any hazards and dangers 
that you must consider. In any plant or factory 
visited, the entire group must remain together. 
Accidents do not happen to groups, they hap- 
pen to stragglers and lag-behinds, so the first 
consideration of safety is to keep your group 
together and to watch out for the dangers out- 
lined by your plant guide. In going up and 
down stairs, use the hand rails. Never allow 
the group to run or to scuffle. Orderly walking 
will take any group through any plant safely. 

Protection on bird study and nature study 
trips in the woods and fields lies along the lines 
of common sense. In following narrow paths 
through heavy brush, children ahead should be 
careful not to allow pushed aside branches to 
snap back into the faces gf those that follow. 
In following paths, the group should follow 
single file unless the path is wide enough that 
more than one can go abreast. The footing 
should always be watched to see that it is always 
sure. Warn the group about stepping on loose 
rocks that might give away and sprain an ankle. 
In the same way care should be taken in walk- 
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ing over gravelly or rocky surfaces of any sort. 
Do not walk too close to the top of overhang- 
ing banks where soil might give away and cause 
someone to fall down the bank. Another dan- 
ger exists at the bottom of overhanging banks. 
Be very careful to avoid anyone walking close 
to the bottom of a bank that overhangs in such 
a manner that soil might fall down and strike, 
or even cover, someone who is walking under- 
neath. Do not allow over-active youngsters to 
climb around steep rocks for the mere sake of 
showing how active they are. Discourage tree 
climbing unless it is absolutely necessary for 
some observation. Stay away from mires and 
quicksand sources. Do not walk too close to 





overhanging or loose banks near rivers and 
lakes. 

The teacher can, by considering this matter 
of safety on the field trip in a common sense 
manner, be absolutely sure that no accidents 
can happen because of her negligence. When 
she has prepared the group in safety for a field 
trip and when she has conducted her field trip 
such that these suggested dangers were ac- 
counted for, there is no one in the world who 
can call her negligent. 

We are indebted to the Safety Division of the 
Highway Commission for much of the foregoing 
material and assistance. 


Further precautionary suggestions will appear in 
subsequent issues. 





BARRON COUNTY CONSERVATION POSTER CONTEST 


_ the second consecutive year Supt. E. J. 
Fuller of Barron county and L. E. Brackett, 
forest ranger for the Wisconsin Conservation 
department in the northwest area, are conduct- 
ing an interesting poster contest designed to 
interest students of Barron county schools in 
the state program of conservation. 

The unqualified success of the poster contest 
conducted through the Barron county schools 
last year has prompted officials to continue the 
program during the current school year. Through 
the incentive derived from competitive action 
the students have evidenced sufficient interest 
in conservation work to visit many points of 
interest in the county where conservation work 
is being done. Another outgrowth of the con- 
test has been the interest taken in the planting 
of trees, with its attending appreciation of 
woodlots and timberlots developed for home 
consumption. As a natural adjunct of this ac- 
tivity on the part of students the children of 
Barron county have shown an increased interest 
in the care for birds and animals, and an appre- 
ciation of forest protection, and its value in re- 
lation to other phases of conservation. Experi- 
ence in the past shows that pupil interest in con- 
servation activities is carried over into parental 
understanding and appreciation of such activi- 
ties on the part of the state and nation. 

Last year 55 schools of Barron County par- 
ticipated in the county-wide conservation poster 
contest, with a total of 155 posters submitted 
for the opinion of the judges. In commenting 


upon the value of the contest Supt. Fuller 
recently said: 

“As a result of the contest there has been an 
increased interest in all forms of conservation 
by the pupils of Barron county, and there is 
no doubt that this type of work is producing 
conservation consciousness among the boys and 
gitls of the county. We are not only teaching 
conservation and giving lip service to the idea 
that every boy and girl in Barron county can 
participate in the conservation program, but we 
are practicing what we teach by giving the 
pupils suggestions and ideas to properly guide 
them in such participation.” 

The poster contest offers three prizes, given 
by the Wisconsin conservation department for 
the county. First prize is a one-day trip of in- 
terest to a state park, the forest protection head- 
quarters at Tomahawk, a ranger station, a nur- 
sery, a hatchery, or the state game and fur farm. 
The trip chosen will depend upon the interest 
of the pupil winning the prize, and will be 
determined by the forest ranger and the county 
superintendent. All expenses are, of course, 
paid. Second prize is four pheasants; one cock 
and three hens. Third prize is 500 seedling 
trees. Winners in each school will receive blue 
ribbons. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department has 
considered this such a worthy project in the 
promotion of conservation interest in the 
schools that the department is attempting to 
extend the idea to all other counties in the 
state which are under forest protection, and in 
state cooperative areas. 
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CMBEH WINNER: 


State Officers 


Julius P. Heil (Rep.) Governor, 5240 N. Lake Drive, 
Whitefish Bay, P. O. Milwaukee 

Walter S. Goodland (Rep.) Lieutenant Governor, 
1632 Wisconsin St., Racine 

Fred R. Zimmerman (Rep.) Secretary of State, 2995 
S. Shore Drive, Milwaukee 

John M. Smith (Rep.) State Treasurer, Shell Lake 

John E. Martin (Rep.) Attorney General, 2519 N. 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 


United States Senators 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. (Prog.) Madison 
Alexander Wiley (Rep.) Chippewa Falls 


Members of Congress 


Official address: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 
(Terms expire January 3, 1941) 
District 
1st—STEPHEN BOLLES (Rep.) 927 Walker St., 
Janesville 
2nd—CHaARLES Hawks, Jr. (Rep.) Horicon 
3rd—Harry W. GRIswoLtp (Rep.) West Salem 
4th—JOHN C. SCHAFER (Rep.) 3313 W. Kil- 
ourn Ave., Milwaukee 
5Sth—Lewis D. THiLt (Rep.) 2305 N. Grant 
Blvd., Milwaukee 
6th—FRANK B. KEEFE (Rep.) 687 Main St., 
Oshkosh 
7th—ReEIp F. Murray (Rep.) Waupaca 
8th—JosHUA L. JOHNS (Rep.) 908 E. Alton St., 
Appleton 
9th—MERLIN HuLt (Prog.) Black River Falls 
10th—BERNARD J. GEHRMANN (Prog.) Mellen 


State Senators by ‘Districts 


1939-1942 
Including Hold-over Senators 
(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in 
even numbered districts, January, 1941; in odd num- 
bered districts, January, 1943.) 
District 
lst—FRANCIS A. YINDRA, 729-A S. 26th St., 
Manitowoc, Dem., Lawyer and Accountant, 
(Manitowoc, Kewaunee and Door) 
2nd—MICHAEL F, Kresky, Jr., 203 Northern 
Bldg., Green Bay, Prog., Lawyer, (Brown 
and Oconto) 

3rd—ARTHUR L. ZIMNY, 1640 S. Muskego Ave., 
=. Dem., Advertising, (Milwau- 
ee) 

*4th—OscaR H. Morris, 3726 Prospect Ave., 
Shorewood (P. O. Milwaukee), Rep., De- 
partmental Manager, (Milwaukee) 

5Sth—BERNHARD GETTELMAN, 2250 N. Hi-Mount 
Blvd., Milwaukee, Rep., Pres.—Treas., Na- 
tional Soap & Products Co., (Milwaukee) 

6th—GEoRGE HAMPEL, 3651 N. 17th St., Mil- 
waukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., Accountant, 
(Milwaukee) 

7th—ANTHONY P. GAWRONSKI, 1025 W. Okla- 
homa Ave., Milwaukee, Dem., Attorney, 
(Milwaukee) 


* Deceased. 





STATE OFFICERS, CONGRESSMEN 
AND LEGISLATORS . . 





8th—ALLEN J. BusBy, 1673 S. 53rd St., West 
Milwaukee, (P. O. Milwaukee), Prog., Law- 
yer, (Milwaukee) 

9th—CorNELIuS T. YOUNG, 2102 E. Kenilworth 
Pl., Milwaukee, Dem., Attorney, (Milwau- 
kee) 

10th—KENNETH S. WHITE, River Falls, Rep., 
Lawyer, (Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce and St. 
Croix) 

11th—Puitip E. NELSON, Maple, Prog., Farmer, 
(Douglas, Bayfield, Burnett and Washburn) 

12th—JosepH E. McDermip, Ladysmith, Prog., 
Veterinarian, (Ashland, Iron, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer and Vilas) 

13th—JessE M. Peters, Hartford, Rep., Lawyer, 
(Dodge and Washington) 

14th—MICHAEL A. Mack, Shiocton, Rep., Farm- 
ing, (Outagamie and Shawano) 

15th—MaurIcE P. COAKLEY, 1220 Emerson St., 
Beloit, Rep., Lawyer, (Rock) 

16th—EpwarD J. ROETHE, Fennimore, Rep., Pub- 
lisher, (Crawford, Grant and Vernon) 

17th—Cart LoveELaAce, Woodford, Rep., Retail 
Hardware, (Iowa, Lafayette and Green) 

18th—MorvINn DuEL, 290 Sheboygan St., Fond du 
Lac, Rep., Insurance, Real Estate, (Fond du 
Lac, Green Lake and Waushara) 

19th—TAYLOR G. BROWN, Route 5, Oshkosh, Rep., 
Farmer and Fair Manager, (Calumet and 
Winnebago) 

20th—Harry W. BOLENS, Port Washington, Dem., 
Manufacturer, Inventor, Farmer, (Ozaukee 
and Sheboygan) 

21st—KENNETH L, GREENQUIST, 1719 Grand Ave., 
Racine, Prog., Lawyer, (Racine) 

22nd—CoNRAD SHEARER, 520—68th Place, Ke- 
nosha, Rep., Secretary and Office Manager, 
(Kenosha and Walworth) 

23rd—FrepD R. FisHER, Waupaca, Rep., Flour and 
Feed Mill, (Portage and Waupaca) 

24th—WaALTER J. RusH, Neillsville, Prog., Law- 
yer, (Clark, Taylor and Wood) 

25th—Otro MUELLER, 1607 Third St., Wausau, 
Rep., Real Estate Broker, (Lincoln and 
Marathon) 

26th—FReD RIssER, Rt. 2, Madison, Prog., Lawyer, 
(Dane) 

27th—Jess MILLER, R. F. D., Muscoda, Rep., 
Farmer and Auctioneer, (Columbia, Rich- 
land and Sauk) 

28th—G. ERLE INGRAM, 252 S. Eleventh St., Eau 
Claire, Prog., Lawyer, (Chippewa and Eau 
Claire) 

29th—A. J. CoNNors, Barron, Prog., Lawyer, 
(Barron, Dunn and Polk) 

30th—ErNeEstT G. SAuLD, Pembine, Dem., . Real 
Estate Broker, (Florence, Forest, Langlade, 
Marinette and Oneida) 

31st—AMROSE B. COLLER, Necedah, Rep., Box 
Factory Operator, (Adams, Juneau, Monroe 
and Marquette) 

32nd—Oscar S. PAULSON, 1502 George St., La 
Crosse, Prog., Lutheran Pastor, (Jackson, La 
Crosse and Trempealeau) 

33rd—WILLIAM A. FREEHOFF, 1013 E. Broadway, 
Waukesha, Rep., Insurance, (Jefferson and 
Waukesha) 
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Members of Wisconsin Assembly 
by Districts 
1939-1940 
(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1941) 

Adams and Marquette—RoBert M. Lone, Westfield, 
Rep., Farmer 

Ashland—Harry P. VAN GUILDER, 820—4th Ave., 
West Ashland, Prog., Railroad Switchman 

Barron—CuHaArLES H. Sykes, Route 1, Cameron, 
Prog., Farmer 

Bayfield—Laurig E., 
Farmer 

Brown, 1st—Haro.tp A. Lytiz, 409 W. Walnut St., 
Green Bay, Dem., Barber 

Brown, 2nd—WILLIAM J. SWEENEY, Route 3, Green 
Bay, Dem., Farmer 

Buffalo and Pepin—Davin I. HAMMERGREN, Coch- 
rane, Rep., Publisher 

Burnett and Washburn—Guy BENSON, Spooner, Rep., 
Merchant 

Calumet—Cart J. Prtk, Route 4, Chilton, Prog., 
Farmer 

Chippewa—Georce H. Hipkg, Stanley, Rep., Timber 

Clark—Watter E. Cook, Unity, Rep., Auctioneer 

Columbia—ArTHUR E. AUSTIN, Rio, Rep., Farmer 
and Live Stock Dealer 

Crawford—Donatp C. McDowELt, Soldiers Grove, 
Rep., Farmer 

Dane, 1st—HeERBERT C. SCHENK, 2051 Winnebago 
St., Madison, Prog., Hardware Merchant 

Dane, 2nd—James C, HANSON, Route 2, Deerfield, 
Prog., Farmer 

Dane, 3rd—Otto Torprer, Middleton, Rep., Farmer 

Dodge, 1st—EtmMer L. GENZMER, Mayville, Ind. 
Dem., Teacher and Shoe Worker 

Dodge, 2nd—WILi1AM E. JONES, Route 3, Beaver 
Dam, Rep., Farmer 

Door—FRANK N. Graass, Sturgeon Bay, Rep., For- 
estry 

Douglas, 1st—JAMEsS S. MAck, 1523 Broadway, Su- 
perior, Prog., R. R. Yard Conductor 

Douglas, 2nd—EtMeErR C. PETERSON, Poplar, Prog., 


CARLSON, Bayfield, Prog., 


Farmer 
Dunn—Eart W. Hanson, Elk Mound, Rep., Insur- 
ance 


Eau Claire—JOHN PritcHARD, Route 5, Eau Claire, 
Prog., Farmer 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—HENry J. BERGQUIST, 
Rhinelander, Prog., Gardener 

Fond du Lac, 1st—MAuRICE FITZSIMONS, JR., Box 
129, Fond du Lac, Dem., Furs, Retail Shoes 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—ArtTHuR F. Hinz, 229 Scott St., 
Ripon, Rep., Farmer and Manufacturer 

Forest—(See Florence) 

Grant, 1st—Wwa. H. GotptHorPE, Cuba City, Rep., 
Newspaper Publisher 

Grant, 2nd—P. BRADLEY MCINTYRE, 344 W. Maple 
St., Lancaster, Rep., Farms, Real Estate 

Green—Harry A. KEEGAN, Route 4, Monroe, Rep., 
Farmer 

Green Lake and Waushara 

Berlin, Rep., Attorney 

GLEN H. James, Montfort, Rep., Farmer 


REUBEN W. PETERSON, 


Iowa 


Iron and Vilas—PAut R. ALFons!, Pence, Prog., 
Educator 

Jackson—Prter A. HEMMy, Humbird, Prog., Farm 
Owner 


Jefferson—PAtmer F. Davos, 801 East St., Fort At- 
kinson, Dem., Insurance 

Juneau—WAILLIAM H. BARNES, Route 1, New Lisbon, 
Prog., Farmer 

Kenosha, 1st—ALFRED C. GROSVENOR, 5933—7th 
Ave., Kenosha, Dem., Real Estate Management 

Kenosha, 2nd—Matr G. SIEBERT, Box 16, Salem, 
Dem., Hotel Proprietor 


Kewaunee—ALBERT D. SHIMEK, Algoma, Dem., Life 
Insurance 

La Crosse, 1st—RUDOLPH M. SCHLABACH, 132 S, 
16th St., La Crosse, Rep., Attorney 

La Crosse, 2nd—WILLIAM F, MILLER, Box 263, West 
Salem, Rep., Farmer 

Lafayette—HENRY YOUNGBLOOD, Route 1, Wood- 
ford, Rep., Farmer 

Langlade—VALENTINE P. RATH, 130 Lincoln St., 
Antigo, Dem., Ex-County Clerk 

Lincolh—RENO W. Treco, Merrill, Prog., Real Es- 
tate, Insurance and Investments 

Manitowoc, 1st—Otro A. VoGEL, 1120 Hamilton 
St., Manitowoc, Prog., Barber 

Manitowoc, 2nd—FRANK E. RILEY, Two Rivers, Rep., 
Retired 

Marathon, 1st—ANTHONY GRUSZKA, Route 1, Box 
320, Mosinee, Rep., Farming 

Marathon, 2nd—JOHN F. DitrBRENDER, Route 1, 
Ringle, Prog., Farmer 

Marinette—CHARLES A. BUDLONG, 2628 Parkridge 
Ave., Marinette, Rep., Retired 

Marquette—(See Adams) 

Milwaukee, 1st—WALTER J. DoMACH, 1136 E. Ham- 
ilton St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 2nd—ANbDREW J. BIEMILLER, 1958 N. 
20th St., Milwaukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., Labor 
Organizer 

Milwaukee, 3rd—ARrTHUR J. BALZER, 1116 S. 85th 
St., West Allis, Dem., Lecturer and Salesman 

Milwaukee, 4th—Ropert E. TEHAN, 231 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Dem., Lawyer 

Milwaukee, 5th—Craup H. LarsEN, 1118 S. 17th 
St., Milwaukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., Machinist 

Milwaukee, 6th—BEN RUBIN, 125 E. Lloyd St., Mil- 
waukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., County Employee 

Milwaukee, 7th—ARTHUR KOEGEL, 2548-A N. 15th 
St., Milwaukee, Prog., Bricklayer 

Milwaukee, 8th—Cuar es H. Jupp, 941 N. 28th St., 
Milwaukee, Rep., County Park Employee 

Milwaukee, 9th—Epwarp L. GRAF, 2963 N. 46th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep., Real Estate Broker 

Milwaukee, 10th—JoHN W. GroBsCHMIDT, 9011/4 
Monroe Ave., South Milwaukee, Prog., General 
Insurance 

Milwaukee, 11th—CLEMENT STACHOWIAK, 2763—A 
S. 15th St., Milwaukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., 
Machinist Helper 

Milwaukee, 12th—Prrer P. PyszczyNsKI, 2932 S. 
13th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Tavern and Bowling 
Alleys 

Milwaukee, 13th—BERNARD B. KROENKE, 2863 N. 
Holton St., Milwaukee, Dem., Passenger Train- 


man 

Milwaukee, 14th—MILTON T. Murray, 1912 E. Lin- 
wood Ave., Milwaukee, Rep., Lawyer 

Milwaukee, 15th—BkEN G. SLATER, 2201 N. 51st St., 
Milwaukee, Rep., Attorney 

Milwaukee, 16th—HERMAN B. WEGNER, 1305 W. 
Cottage Place, Milwaukee, Farmer-Labor Prog., 
Leather-Garment Cutter 

Milwaukee, 17th—WILLIAM F. DouBLE, 2867 S. Su- 
perior St., Milwaukee, Rep., Lawyer 

Milwaukee, 18th—Epwarp H. KIEFER, 2603 W. 
Nash St., Milwaukee, Prog. Soc., Painter and 
Decorator 

Milwaukee, 19th—CuHArLES F, WESTFAHL, 2630—A 
N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Rep., Labor Superin- 
tendent 

Milwaukee, 20th—WALTER NoRTMAN, 8838 Stick- 
ney Ave., Wauwatosa, Rep., Attorney 

Monroe—ALEx L. Nicor, 319 E. Main St., Sparta, 
Prog., Real Estate Manager 

Oconto—JOHN E. YounGs, Oconto, Rep., Barber 

Oneida—(See Florence) 
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Outagamie, 1st—MArK S. CATLIN, Jr., 102 E. Col- 
lege Ave., Appleton, Rep., Lawyer 

Outagamie, 2nd—WILLIAM J. GANTTER, Kaukauna, 
Rep., Merchant 

Ozaukee—NICHOLAS J. BICHLER, Route 1, Belgium, 
Dem., Farmer and Real Estate Broker 

Pepin—(See Buffalo) 

Pierce—THEODORE SWANSON, Route 3, Ellsworth, 
Prog., Farmer 

Polk—Doucatp D. KENNEDY, 
Farmer 

Portage—JOHN T. Kostruck, 130 Algoma St., Stev- 
ens Point, Prog., Teacher, Piano Tuner and 
Dealer 

Price—ERNEST A. HEDEN, Ogema, Rep., Logger 

Racine, 1st—JOHN L. Sires, 940 Park Ave., Racine, 
Prog., Barber 

Racine, 2nd—JAcCK Harvey, 827 Union St., Racine, 
Farmer-Labor Prog., Restaurant Mgr. 

Racine, 3rd—-MArTIN H. HERz0G, Sturtevant, Prog., 
Farmer 

Richland—VERNON W. THOMSON, Richland Center, 
Rep., Attorney 

Rock, 1st—EpDwARD GRASSMAN, Edgerton, Rep., To- 
bacco Buyer and Insurance 

Rock, 2nd—BurGER M. ENGEBRETSON, 742 McKin- 
ley Ave., Beloit, Rep., Insurance, Real Estate 

Rospert H. Burns, Route 2, 
Ladysmith, Rep., Farmer 

St. Croix—ArTHUR D. KELLY, Route 2, Hudson, 
Prog., Farmer 

Sauk—CHARLEs ENGE, Sauk City, Rep., Farmer 

Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—MELVIN H. SCHLYTTER, Wittenberg, Rep., 
Insurance 

Sheboygan, 1st—BENJAMIN W. D1epDERICH, 308 Park 
Ave., Sheboygan, Rep., Abstractor 

Sheboygan, 2nd—Epwin J. LARSON, 132 High Ave., 
Plymouth, Rep., Real Estate Loans and Insurance 

Taylor—Cart M. NELSON, Route 1, Medford, Rep., 
Farmer 

Trempealeau—Norris J. KELLMAN, 
General Insurance Agency 

Vernon—CuHarLes W. FOWELL, Jr., Viroqua, Rep., 
Ex-Sheriff 


Amery, Prog., 





Galesville, Rep., 


VOTES CAST IN WISCONSIN 
November 8, 1938 


AT STATE, CONGRESSIONAL AND 
LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS 


Governor 

Harry W. Bolens (Dem)_--------------. 78,446 
Philip F. La Follette (Prog)______---_--- _ 353,381 
Julius P. Heil (Rep) _- eta eek 
Frank W. Smith (Union aces 4,564 
John Schleier, Jr. mun Soc. Labor) 1,459 
DME retires ico tea ead cea eee 35 

TERRES tara ale Sah Salida Hi edi eens, 

Lieutenant Governor 

Max J. Galasinski (Dem) --------------- 113,057 
George A. Nelson (Prog)--------------- 313,066 
Walter S. Goodland (Rep)_------------_ 477,084 
Clement J. Lange (Union)_------------. 5,945 
Alfred Potter (Ind. Soc. See Reeser 1,890 
ee Seneeaeynesee 11 

PND si cls os Soc lan luce mp nccaed earch auton _ 911,053 


Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep., Dentist and 
Farmer 

Washburn—(See Burnett) 

Washington—JosEPH A. SCHMITZ, 
Rep., Building Contractor 

Waukesha, 1st—Lyte E. DouGtass, 421 N. West 
Ave., Waukesha, Rep., Realtor 

Waukesha, 2nd—ALFrep R. LupviGsEN, Route 1, 
Hartland, Rep., Landscape Work 

Waupaca—JULIUS SPEARBRAKER, Clintonville, Rep., 
General Insurance 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, 1st—Lro T. NiEMUTH, 523 Elmwood 
Ave., Oshkosh, Rep., Accountant 

Winnebago, 2nd—JAMeEs C. FriItzEN, 309 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Neenah, Rep., Salesman 

Wood—WILLIAM W. CLARK, Vesper, Rep., Farmer 
and Cattle Buyer 


Germantown, 


Officers of the Senate 
Mr. President._Walter S. Goodland, Lieut. Governor 
President pro tempore____--E. J. Roethe, Fennimore 
Sergeant-at-Arms __- ..Emil A. Hartman 
Chief Clerk Lawrence R. Larsen 


Officers of the Assembly 


Mr. Speaker__Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center 
Sergeant-at-Arms _ Ron oe tt Robert A. Merrill 
Chief Clerk - ete an _John Slocum 
Senate Conmuslites: on Rilecusien and Public Welfare: 

E. J. Roethe (R), Fennimore, chairman; Jesse M. 
Peters (R), Hartford; Francis Yindra (D), 
Manitowoc; Oscar §. Paulson (P), La Crosse; 
Allen Busby (P), West Milwaukee. 

Assembly Committee on Education: 

William H. Goldthorpe (R), Cuba City, chair- 
man; Robert H. Burns (R), Ladysmith; Wil- 
liam W. Clark (R), Vesper; Julius Spearbraker 
(R), Clintonville; Ora R. Rice (R), Delavan; 
Elmer Genzmer (D), Mayville; Herbert C. 
Schenk (P), Madison; John T. Kostuck (P), 
Stevens Point; Paul Alfonsi (P), Pence. 


Secretary of State 


William R. Callahan (Dem) 120,221 
Theodore Dammann (Prog) 391,150 
Fred R. Zimmerman (Rep). {21,044 
Bernard Smerlinski (Union) 6,185 
John J. eaten — Soc. Labor) 1,380 
Scattering ~___-- 6 

if) | ers - 939,986 

State Treasurer 

Michael J. Cepress (Dem) 111,645 
Solomon Levitan (Prog)- t 368,707 
John M. Smith (Rep) 427,324 
Fred J. LeMieux (Union) _~ 5,142 
Charles E. Ehrhardt (Ind. Soc. Labor) 2,452 
Scattering - Sains coca eens een 9 

Total - tice lathe ot 915,279 

Attorney General 

James E. Finnegan (Dem) ~~~ 148,426 
Orland S. Loomis (Prog) - 316,657 
John E. Martin (Rep) - 431,678 
‘Adolf Wiggert, aa (ind. Soc. Labor ) 1,758 
Scattering 37 

OM ia, cocina aibciies She cab tein oA 898, 556 
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WHAT IS SECURITY ? 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
Chief of Division of Prevention 
State Department of Mental Hygiene 
(Continued from January) 

It is between six and seven that the child is for 
the first time subjected to the demands of the primary 
grade in school, usually more formal and exacting 
than those of kindergarten, and when he must spend 
more hours away from the shelter and protection of 
home than he has been wont to do. Many of the so- 
called ‘“‘non-readers,’ who are brought to clinics at 
this period, are failing merely because they are dis- 
turbed emotionally. These learn to read quickly when 
pressure and criticism are eliminated and they are 
given concrete reassurances of love and help until 
they feel strong enough to make the really difficult 
new adjustment successfully. 

During both these periods it is particularly neces- 
sary that children be helped to greater satisfactions 
in the use of their powers if they are to extract from 
the stress of the period new vigor and zest for the 
next developmental level. Fathers should help the 
two-year-old’s fingers hold nails straight enough to go 
in without bending until he is skillful enough to do 
it by himself, and then rejoice with him in his new 
achievement. In like manner, mothers can oftentimes 
help seven-year-olds find joy in the reading that seems 
so difficult by listening appreciatively and sympa- 
thetically allowing time for learning the hard words. 
One mother in this way helped a so-called ‘slow 
reader” until he became the best reader in the class. 

The stress of both these periods may be doubled 
or trebled if a new babe is born into the family at 
these times, or even if there is already a younger 
child who seems to be getting more than his share of 
affection and attention. In such cases special reassur- 
ances of affection are again essential. For example, 
when anyone makes over the baby, parents should 
pat the older one and say “And what a nice dig girl 
(or boy) we have too.” They should be careful to 
arrange some time to. be with him alone, as they 
were before the second child came, such as a pleasant 
play hour in the evening after the baby has been 
put to bed. Youngsters cannot be expected to under- 
stand and respect the rights of others, especially 
those of a “pesky baby,” unless their own rights to a 
full share of their parents’ love are also respected 
and expressed in ways they understand. 

The third period of stress is at the onset of puberty, 
roughly between 11 and 13 for girls, 12 and 14 for 
boys. This, unfortunately, is too likely to become a 
period of strain for the whole family, with the adoles- 
cent becoming a sort of scapegoat blamed for every- 
thing just when he is in greatest need of understand- 
ing and affection. With disturbing bodily changes, 
new and conflicting pressures both in his own breast 
and in the world about him, it is not to be wondered 
at that he is lazy, jumpy, depressed, or turbulent by 
turns, and all but impossible to live with. Nor is it 
surprising that parents fail to understand and double 
his strain when they should reduce it. 

Unless they do understand, however, and learn to 
stand beside their young adults, not over them, the 
last and most difficult period, around the twentieth 
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year, when the young adult is trying to find his own 
place in the world, may become one of real tragedy 
for both. It is unfortunate that this period usually 
coincides with a particularly difficult adjustment 
period in the lives of the parents, that of middle age 
and the menopause. As they realize their own youth 
has irrevocably gone, they often seek to live it again 
through their children, and hold on with a strangle 
hold, sometimes stunting or even stifling their chil- 
dren’s growth toward true adulthood. 

It is hard, at best, for the young adult to achieve 
genuine independence and to accept full responsibility 
for his own decisions and conduct. He will quite nor- 
mally have periods of panic and regression. All of us, 
in times of stress, tend to sink back into earlier pat- 
terns and long for the protective security we enjoyed 
as infants until we gather strength for facing the 
difficulty anew. There will be times when adolescents 
and even young adults need the security of their par- 
ents’ love to serve as a haven for rest and for gath- 
ering courage to face new battles on their own. But 
while still giving without stint the support of our 
love, we must be on guard lest we prolong this de- 
pendence because we ourselves find such solace, such 
security therein. We must provide every opportunity 
and encouragement through which our sons and 
daughters may grow in power and in wisdom and 
come to need us no more. 

It is only natutal for us parents to feel a catch in 
our breath at the fateful ringing of those last words, 
“need us no more,” for we middle-aged also have a 
poignant need for love. But we can keep the genuine 
love of our children only as we help them grow 
strong and set them free to become that finest product 
of the forces of life—the securely adult man or 
woman. 

We parents, therefore, must prepare for this final 
break by developing further mastery of, and new out- 
lets for our own resources instead of seeking to pro- 
long mastery of our children. We must find ways of 
sublimating our love and desire to serve them by giv- 
ing significant service to our communities. In this way 
at the same time we will achieve in ourselves that 
highest level of adult security, a sense of our own 
significance and worth to our fellow men.* 


* In answering the fundamental question, ‘What 
is security ?’’, we have pointed out that security is the 
basic element in wholesome adjustment; that although 
it is always composed of three essentials, love, under- 
standing, and mastery, these are combined in differ- 
ing amounts at different levels of development; that 
there is normally a gradual increase in the amount 
of security drawn from mastery of one’s powers; that 
at the infant level security depends upon what one 
receives, at the mature level what one gives; that 
there are certain stressful periods in normal develop- 
ment when love and understanding are particularly 
necessary in addition to a continually deepening satis- 
faction in the increased growth of one’s powers; and 
that it is only as parents develop the full security of 
adulthood in themselves that they will be able gen- 
erously to free their children for equally mature 
security and at the same time keep their love and 
friendship. 
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A Worthy P.T.A. Project 


The 4th and 5th District of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers which consists of Mil- 
waukee County, has launched as its major health ob- 
jective, “a hearing test for every child of school age’. 
This test is to be given with an instrument of pre- 
cision. The project was planned so that adequate fol- 
low up work with recommendations for medical care 
and training in lip reading would result and the co- 
operation of the Department of Public Instruction, 
through its special supervisor for the deaf and hard 
of hearing, Miss Lavilla Ward, would be consulted 
in determining the placement of the child whose hear- 
ing is found to be defective. Although many schools 
in Milwaukee County have been checking hearing for 
years, it is well known that there is a large number 
of children who have not yet been tested. With that 
in mind the project was initiated in view of the 
knowledge that: 


In every group of one hundred children tested 
for the first time scientifically as a group, between 
four and eight of these children will be found 
with some degree of a hearing loss; an early dis- 
covery may mean a cure; a late discovery may 
mean the stimulation of the residual hearing so 
that some degree of hearing may be kept and 
used, combined with lip reading, the individual 
may enter society on an equal basis with those 
that hear; if the case discovered is beyond medical 
help, there remains lip reading instruction to sub- 
stitute for this loss and possibly the help of a 
hearing aid; a child falling.into any one of these 
groups can enter society on an equal footing with 
equal enjoyment of living if this simple procedure 
of discovery is active and effective—in place of 
living in the depths of despair, gloom, isolation, 
and worst of all to live in a world of misunder- 
standing; the State of Wisconsin provides lip 
reading and special instruction to these handi- 
capped children. 


One report from some testing done under this 
project to date reveals a real need for the survey. 
Out of 475 repeated tests in High School, 13 were 
found with defective hearing; four having no hear- 
ing in one ear. Out of 246 tests in the elementary 
school, four cases of defective hearing were un- 
covered. Out of 125 in the Vocational School, eight 
cases were reported. In one instance, the student was 
unable to hear even through earphones. It was dis- 
covered that he attempts to read lips and that he does 
not hear voices unless the conversation is directed 
specifically toward him in a loud voice. It is inter- 
esting to note also that among these cases of defec- 
tive hearing were several who were considered be- 
havior problems. No doubt the inability to hear con- 
tributed to slow progress in school and the resulting 
problems in behavior. 


_ The purpose of the survey and the goal stands out 
in clear relief—to secure a hearing test on every 


TEACHER} 


child in Milwaukee County—to aim to lay a broad 
basis for a permanent program, to avoid, if possible, 
having even one child doomed to live an unhappy, 
ostracized existence and to avoid having children 
whose real problem is lack of normal hearing, being 
labeled as problem children. 


FOUNDERS DAY 
February 17, 1939 


Older and wiser with the experience of its 42 
years, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will celebrate its 42nd birthday on Founders Day, 
February 17. Founders Day is set aside each year as 
a commemorative day—to honor the founders, to re- 
view the achievements of the national organization, 
its state branches and local units, and to deepen the 
appreciation of the significance and importance of the 
movement. 

Organized in 1897 as the National Congress of 
Mothers, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has grown phenomenally in size and in breadth 
of interest. Today it has a membership of over two 
and one-quarter millions, in 27,000 local parent- 
teacher associations. The scope of Congress work has 
continually broadened until its influence is felt in 
almost every phase of education, welfare, and general 
community betterment. The subjects of its standing 
committees, which indicate the home, school, and 
community activities included in the present program 
of the Congress, are as follows: 


Art, character education, child hygiene 
Congress publications, exceptional child, 
Founders Day, home education, homemaking, 
humane education, international relations, 
juvenile protection, legislation, library service, 
membership, mental hygiene, motion pictures 
and visual education, music, National Parent- 
Teacher, parent education, procedure and by- 
laws, program service, publicity, radio, rec- 
reation, rural services, safety, school education, 
social hygiene, student aid, study of the use 
and effects of alcohol and narcotics, and 
Summer Round-Up of the Children. 


On Founders Day, the aims, objectives, and ideals 
of the parent-teacher organization will be re- 
emphasized, in order that the membership and the 
public may find in this group endeavor the keynote 
for more effective service. The Congress, its state 
branches, and local units, find in this observance an 
occasion for arousing new interest in the parent- 
teacher program and activities; for celebrating appro- 
priate local and state anniversaries; for paying tribute 
to pioneer parent-teacher workers; for arranging 
community gatherings in the interest of childhood and 
youth, and giving all an opportunity to share in the 
extension of the movement through the contribution 
of services and financial support. 
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GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 





BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons can now be more 
than day-dreams to you ... whether your dream- 
trip includes flaming mountains in Arizona, the 
fantastic towers of Manhattan or a sleepy beach 
beside the Gulf. Greyhound has brought the joy 
of scenic, educational travel ... the stimulat- 

ing excitement of new 








margin below. 


Name 


places and people . . . within the reach of every 
income. Two can travel by Super-Coach as 
cheaply as one by private car... or one can go 
twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s many op- 
tional routes, following famous highways, best 
reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 
“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 


4 
THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in 
j America, just fill out and mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
509-6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. If you wish special information about Greyhound 
routes and rates to any particular spot, jot down place you wish to visit on the 





Address 
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R.W. Bardwell, Madison, 


Leaves Superintendency 


R. W. Bardwell, superintendent 
of Madison schools for the past 
ten years, resigned in December to 
accept a position in the editorial 
department of Row, Peterson & 
Company. Mr. Bardwell came to 
Madison from Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, where he served in a similar 
administrative capacity. Under his 
headship The Capital City’s schools 
made great advances in internal 
reorganization, in curriculum revi- 
sion, and in the status of the teach- 
ing and supervisory staffs. At the 
time of his resignation he had un- 
der way the most sweeping build- 
ing progtam ever undertaken by 
Madison schools. 

Mr. Bardwell found time to pro- 
ject his broad educational interests 
into state and national circles. He 
was chairman of the W.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Research and Public Re- 
lations, a field which he chose for 
post-graduate study. He was also a 
member of the state legislative 
commission of the N.E.A. and 
chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the city superintendents’ 
association. 

The JOURNAL extends Mr. Bard- 
well its best wishes for success in 
the new field. 

Phil Falk to Madison 

Phil Falk, president of State 
Teachers’ College at Stevens Point, 
was chosen to succeed Superintend- 
ent Bardwell upon the latter's res- 
ignation. Mr. Falk will not be a 
newcomer in Madison school ad- 
ministration, he having previously 
served as acting superintendent for 
a semester. We welcome Superin- 
tendent Falk to Madison’s educa- 
tional circle and predict gratifying 
success in his work. 





Executive Committee 
In Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the 1938 
and 1939 officers was held Janu- 
ary 13. The outgoing group wound 
up its business and the present 
committee took over the reins. 

Among items of business were: 
Recognition of the Nursery School 
teachers as a section of the annual 
convention; designation of Novem- 
ber 2 as the meeting date of the 
Representative Assembly; authoriz- 
ing the special committee to study 
teacher liability to carry out its sug- 
gestions in co-operation with the 
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Death Claims Two Prominent State Educators 




















Ida M. Qualle 


Only a few days before the an- 
nual meeting of officers, one of our 
newly-elected vice-presidents, Miss 
Ida M. Qualle of Ellsworth, passed 
away at a Red Wing hospital. The 
death of Miss Qualle was a shock 
to W.E.A. officers and the wide 
circle of friends amongst whom 
she had established a high profes- 
sional reputation. 

Miss Qualle completed the com- 
mon schools of Pierce county and 
then went to River Falls Teachers 
College. Subsequently she taught 
in the elementary schools of Pierce 
county, two years at Arkansaw, 
Wisconsin, and one year at Down- 
ers Grove, Illinois. In 1932 she re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin and at 
the time of her death had com- 
pleted considerable requirements 
for the Master’s degree. A year ago 
she was president of the Wisconsin 
Supervising Teachers Association. 

Her service as supervising teacher 
in Pierce county has been out- 
standing and her associates and 
county superintendent will miss the 
fine professional and personal at- 
mosphere which she helped to 
create. 





Secretary; appointed Loomis, 
Plenzke and Waterpool to comprise 
the Investment Committee; and, 
voted not to support any changes 
in the Milwaukee teachers pension 
law except those changes sponsored 
by the local annuity and retirement 
fund association. 
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George M. Snodgrass 

The ranks of public education in 
Wisconsin suffered a severe loss 
with the untimely death of George 
M. Snodgrass, 59, president of La 
Crosse S.T.C. since 1927, who died 
at La Crosse on January 12 after 
a brief illness which culminated in 
pneumonia. 

President Snodgrass had been 
prominently identified with educa- 
tion in Wisconsin for the past 38 
years, as teacher, public school ad- 
ministrator, and on the faculties of 
Superior and La Crosse S.T.Cs. 
Besides this he was at one time 
president of the Lake Superior 
Education association and was on 
the Northwestern Teachers associa- 
tion executive committee. 

His educational outlook was 
both broad and penetrating. At the 
very time of his death his name was 
placed upon the state legislative 
commission for the National Educa- 
tion association, and he likewise 
had always maintained an active in- 
terest in state association affairs. 

President Snodgrass received his 
education at Hamlin university, St. 
Paul, and Northwestern university, 
Evanston. He also kept abreast with 
educational affairs through gradu- 
ate work at our state university. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





W.E.A. CREDIT UNION SHOWS MARKED GROWTH 


During the past year the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, since 1931 
a loaning service extended to worthy W.E.A. members, 
mendous growth as more members of our association have become 
acquainted with both the borrowing and investing advantages of this 


co-operative financial institution. 


At the time when the JouRNAL went to press there were 592 members, 
as either investors or borrowers, or both. This represents exactly twice 
as many participating members as last year. While on Dec. 31, 


there were 190 
Dec. 31, 1938. 


orrowing members, the number had increased to 379 on 


The financial status of the W.T.C.U. is given below 


EXPENSES: 
Interest Paid 
Expenses 
Dividends Credited__ 
To Guaranty Fund__- 
To Undivided Earn- 
ings se 956.75 


179.67 
385.61 
1,386.66 
727.23 





TOGRL nnawah $ 3,635.92 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest Received ___$ 3,307.29 


Fines 


Entrance Fees _._-_. 


Expense Credit 


Cash over and short_ 


BOUAL sonsend $ “3,635.92 


reports a tre- 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS: 
$43,150.15 
4,433.77 
925.27 


Cash on hand 
Cash on waiver —--- 


1937 $48,509.19 


LIABILITIES: 


$42,093.03 
2,000.00 
66.53 
16.57 
1,941.02 
925.27 
1,466.77 


Bills Payable 
Advertising Reserve__ 
Insurance Reserve —_- 
Guaranty Fund 
Reserve (Com’! Nat'l) 
Undivided Earnings_- 


9.88 
268.00 
48.01 
2.74 





$48,509.19 





Chairmen of Section Meetings 1939 W.E. A. Convention 


Adult Education —__. 
Agriculture 

All Science ~-- 

Art 

Biology oe 
Character Education ______ 
Chemistry ~~-- 

Civics EAL AL 
College Tchrs. of Educ. - 
Commercial —~___- 

Conservation , 
Co. Supts. & Supv. ‘Tchrs. - 
Educ. of Crippled Children ~ 
Educ. of the Deaf 

Educ. of Excep. Children —_- 
Educational Research 
Elementary Principals —~ 
English : 

General Science —- 
Geography 

Grammar Grades _ 

Guidance 

Handwriting : 
Health Education —_- 
Se 
Home Economics __ 
Industrial Arts _..___- 
Intermediate Grades — 
Journalism 

Junior High School — 
Kindergarten— -Primary - 

Latin 


Mathematics _____. 

Mental Hygiene ___- 

Modern Foreign Language 

Music 

Nursery Education 

Physical Education - 

Physics 

Retirement Assn. —_ 

Rural ’ 

Speech Correction — 

Speech Training —_- 

State Graded _____ 

Visiting Teachers _ 

Visual Education 

Vocational & Adult Education 

Wis. Assn. of Deans of Women__- 

Wis. Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals 


secentiie tress as 


_ Fred Hein 


R. Evans 

John F. Jones ___--_- 
Ray J. Suchy ~~. 
Helmut Summ 

Gerald McKeever —_- 


ee a. 
_. Edwin Kommes 
_ Gertrude McGuine - 


Emery W. Leamer - 


_. Jerome Kopecky — 
. WE. Calhoun .. 


Esther Krakow __ 


__ Mrs. Olga Zufelt - 
_ Mrs. Dora Lowe - 


Godfrey Stevens — 

R, 4, S800 =. 
Ethel Newby — 

Rachel Salisbury — 
Hazel Hyer _....-.-- 
Gordon Albert 

A. R. Mittelstaedt — 

C. H. Waller —_- 


_ Lillian Bushman ___.- 


Mrs. Hazel Barton _ 


_ Alfred Reschke __- 


Ruth Schaper __- 
T. A. Hippaka 
T. N. Nelson 


_ Stanley K. Norton —___ 


L. E. Luberg 


__ Minette R. Weis _ 


S. L. Wallace ___. 


__ Ida M. Gangstad __ 


Irene Eldridge ____ 
Mrs. Katharine Taylor 


_ Emil Koch 


William Jones — 
Aline Becker ______ 


P. L, Sick 


_ M. C, Palmer ss 


L. O. Tetzlaff _____ 


__ Jean Kellenberg _ 
_ Harriet Grim __- 


Harry Hansen 
Marjorie Page ___ 
Harold M. Kuckuk ~ 
C. W. Illingworth 
Amy Gilbert 


Joseph F. Kraus 


Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers Mrs. H. P. Stoll 


_ 123 E. Mifflin St., 


. 115 8. Main St., 


_ Juneau 


Vocational School, Sheboygan 


... High School, Waukesha 


_ Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee 
Boys’ Tech H. S., Milwaukee 
Sturgeon Bay 


. Wild Rose 


High School, Janesville 

902 Third St., Wausau 
Teachers College, La Crosse 
Custer H. S., Milwaukee 
Madison 
Sun Prairie 

336 Michigan Ave., Sheboygan 
Delavan 


High School, South Milwaukee 


. Kiel 
. 69°8. Ist St. 


Fond du Lac 


W. Pine St., Platteville 


a High School, Oshkosh 


832 Higgins Ave., Neenah 
619 N. 9th St., Sheboygan 
Wisconsin H. S., Madison 
771 Liberty St., Burlington 


North Division H. S., Milwaukee 
High School, Sheboygan 
West H. S., Madison 


_ Court House, Sheboygan 
. Senior H. S., Wauwatosa 
_ West Jr. H. S., Madison 
. 1626 Mehrtens Ave., Sheboygan 


Bascom Hall, U. W., Madison 
407 N. Henry St., Madison 
West Division H. S., Milwaukee 


.. Dept. of Ment. Hyg., Tenney Bldg., Madison 


4459 N. Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 
1519—19th St., Two Rivers 


_. Teachers College, Milwaukee 
_ 283 Jefferson St., 
_ Cochrane 


Oshkosh 


Co. Normal School, Wausau 

Co. Normal School, Sheboygan Falls 
1242 Main St., Racine 

Bascom Hall, U. W., Madison 
London 

1200 E. Fairmount Ave., Milwaukee 
_ Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Racine 
Milwaukee—Downer College, Milw. 


1328 College Ave., Stevens Point 
421 Insurance Bldg., Madison 








til 
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svigest of SUMMOL FINDS 40:24. Resecrch Bulletin 


HEN the average person sees a total expenditure figure, made by any unit of govern- 

ment, he is inclined to believe that the total expenditure is all tax money. This, of course, 
is far from the truth. Every division of government in Wisconsin has revenue in addition to 
taxes which are available in varying amounts. For the state and all minor divisions less than 
60% of all receipts were obtained from tax sources in 1936. The amount provided by taxes 
was approximately 2% lower in 1936 than in 1930. Gifts and grants, including money te- 
ceived from private sources, state and federal aids, as well as liquor taxes apportioned back to 
the local community, have substantially increased. The remaining sources of revenue, including 
Special Assessments, Licenses and Permits, Fines, Forfeits and Penalties, Commercial and Other 
Receipts and Public Industries have provided a fairly constant source of revenue over a period 
of years. 

While the other revenue sources are extremely important for some units of government, 
especially the state which receives nearly 45% of its money from sources other than taxes, they 
hold a very minor place in school finance. The per cent of revenue from taxes and from other 
sources in 1936 is shown below by unit of government. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 
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In studying the data over a period of time, one is impressed with the fact that schools are 
even more dependent on taxes for support than they were six years ago. The other units gen- 
erally are receiving more from other sources and less from taxes than they have in the past. 

Not only must schools rely on taxes for most of their support, but are dependent on one of 
the most inequitable of all tax revenue sources—the general property tax. That general property 
continues to pay the way of schools is shown in the following table. 
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Tax Support of Schools 


For Year Ending June 30, 1938 


Gatieteh WaOmeity “Pate oo: 2 Sosa aoa nec de ee ee $39,201,039 81.33 
RE ars NES a Ne a pee es Bea at aa ean ee arn Sac $35,288,539 
CHINN AO ssc sg tna eon ae ten ate ee 3,912,500 
WHS NOR 2 a oa eh he se eo ee see en eunseensoneee see eee 2,764,889 5.74 
AOC SSCS SLO ee TEEN aie fege raat aon vee mahs eens B $ 846,115 
PnP ae ieee Sees ey Sen ee Ne Se eee ee eee ee 1,918,774 
TRCUGIRS UO 6 Sian ents eee deen ieee Socaaande mee en eaees 2,122,658 4.40 
RINNE MCN NM eo 2p nk ee eee ena een Oe ene are ee 1,552,538 3.22 
 OOUNRE ES oo oo inne ene ewedeern dens eae eee 718,671 1.49 
URN IOIIE CRN goo Se eae Seka iemn enemas dione 23,200 
Rr ORE lie se a is oe ee oe Ee ee 695,471 
ee Oe re et ee Pee, Caen fo AERO Le Sees oe 564,834 1.17 
Pere RIOR sok ee ee ee he ee 481,015 1.00 
Gas Tax (Milwaukee) ____--_---- EEE SS PE en a ea nape Ta at 267,164 Po 
Ra ee a ea Se a eee 63,709 Bi 
GRRE ORRIN, RU OO a es Serie digi eee eel 215,966 45 





PE a Rae a RES ET Sy eS ae peter er ae SR 246,072 52 
$48,198,555 100.00 


* Exclusive of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


School support rested on general property for approximately 8114% of its total support 
for the year ending June 30, 1938. This stili leaves Wisconsin far below the average state in 
the amount of tax revenue supplied from state sources. The average for all states (1936 data) 
was 29.4% as compared to Wisconsin’s 18.15% from state sources in 1938. Our state must 
nearly double the amount of state aid to achieve state support comparable to even the average 
state. Only by increased state support of schools can general property be relieved of its unjust 
tax load. 


Federal aid to schools is shown as approximately one-half of one per cent. The federal aid 
payments made in September 1938 show a much more encouraging picture. These payments 
appearing in the school receipts for the year ending June 30, 1939, will reveal that federal aid 
to education has been more than doubled. However, welcome as this increase is, federal aid is 
limited to specific areas and is not granted to all types of schools. Our elementary schools receive 
no federal aid at all and only about 150 of our high schools (Smith-Hughes and George-Ell- 
zey) share in the federal appropriation. One of the major needs in public education is a sub- 
stantial federal aid bill providing federal aid to all types of schools. Such a bill will assuredly 
receive consideration in the next session of the National Congress. Its reception and course are 
unpredictable at this time. 


While as a commonwealth we are far from reducing taxes on property to a point com- 
patible with the taxpayers’ ability to pay, some progress has been recorded in the past few years. 
Property taxes, while bearing over 66% of the total tax burden in 1930, bore less than 57% 
in 1938. The decrease is not gradual, however, but fluctuates from year to year. General prop- 
erty had its best year in 1937 when less than 56% of the total tax revenue was from that 
source. 


General property taxes decreased from approximately one hundred twenty-two million dol- 
lars in 1930 to one hundred six million dollars in 1938. While it is indeed gratifying to note 
a reduction of sixteen million dollars in the taxation of general property, the fact that we still 
receive over a hundred million dollars from this source, annually, emphasizes how much of the 
problem of relieving general property is still ahead. Revenue from several of the other sources 
increased substantially during the eight year period so the total tax revenue was approximately 
two and one-half million dollars higher in 1938 than in 1930. The total tax revenue for the 
state and all minor divisions in 1938 was $186,754,938. Of this amount 15.43% was granted 
to the state, 28.51% to the county, 30.38% to local government, and 25.68% to the schools. 
The schools, while a million dollars above 1930 in expenditures, were still almost five million 
dollars below 1931. The year 1931 was the high point in school expenditures in Wisconsin. 
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SHIFT IN EMPHASIS IN GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT 
% iN 1930 Zi % IN 1938 
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The per cent of the total tax budget received by schools over a period of years is shown 
below. Note that the per cent of all taxes received in 1938 was materially less than the average 
of 27.3% for the preceding ten year period. 


Y ear Per Cent 

Ce, ea ea ae 27 [KS | een ree ye meee 26.3 Rte = ee eee 8 Fe. 
ae 25.6 1 ae cn ey Le 28.2 OPO eh Fes i ee 28.2 
LS aR le 21.2 ee tins oe 29.4 Py Bs es ee ea 27.3 
ae eee 27.2 js 25 a ape tle 28.7 — 


Average ---- 27.3 


The schools of Wisconsin in 1937 and 1938 received a smaller per cent of the total tax 
revenue than they have for some time. They are still far below pre-depression days in total tax 
revenue. One of the main reasons school revenue has failed to be more responsive to better 
business conditions is because most of the support of schools comes from the taxation of gen- 
eral property. General property can ill afford to bear an increased load even in good times, and 
as a result, school support has lagged. The most logical method of relieving the general prop- 
erty taxpayer is to increase state aids. Tax revenues going into the state general fund are not 
from property but from income, inheritance, utilities, etc., so the extent to which we support 
governmental functions from state aids, to that extent the load on general property is reduced. 
Wisconsin is far below the average state in the per cent of state aid in school support. Certainly 
it is not demanding too much to ask that Wisconsin do as well as the average state in support 
of public education from state tax sources. 
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Montgomery Ward 





See Our Latest 


SPRING * £5 Now 








STYLES € a \ Is The Time To Buy That 
Net 
SG usite SUIT or OVERCOAT 
Dresses ; | At Greatly 
Coats cs | Reduced Prices 
Accessories i 
Direct from New York —At— 


Smart Style Shows 














* 
Tae ee Re te 


Madison 











KARSTENS 


On Capitol Square 22 North Carroll Madison 























Sold Exclusively in Madison 


TRAVEL COATS? 
TOWN COATS? 
COUNTRY COATS? 


All that is New in Spring Coats 


BURDICK & MURRAY CO. 


On the Square at State Street 
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SW. EA. Convention 











GAIN Madison will be the host to a Teachers’ Convention. The meeting of the Southern 

Wisconsin Education Association will take place in our Capital City Friday, February 10 and 

Saturday, February 11, 1939. Every educator within a radius of 150 miles, whether a common 
school teacher or a professor at our great university, should attend. 


We have programs that will be vitally important to all of you. The officers of the associa- 
tion and the chairmen of the 24 sectional meetings have prepared unusually attractive and in- 
teresting programs. You cannot afford to miss these splendid meetings. 


We welcome you to this, the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. It will prove an inspiration and a help to your regular school work. 


Sincerely, 


Frank C. bray 


President S.W.E.A. 


Maybe The: Lawyers and Engineers Will Stage a Snow Fight For Us! 


Oe jain 


‘ 
Pe i 
fore 
¢ ar 








Cut Courtesy Wis. ALUMNUS 















For the classroom, 
for week-end trips on 
the train, choose this 
two-piece black 
rayon crepe dress 
(above) . . . with 
shirred bodice but- 
toned to the throat. 
Its skirt is slim and 
straight. Size 14. 
$29.50. 


Dress section, 
second floor 


You'll feel gay the minute you 
slip into this bright little print 
dress with its slim waistline, its 
broad shoulders and its high 
neckline. Size 12. $16.75. 


The New Sprinc 
Are as Good for ‘ 


as a Wint 


Try one of th 
waist-length j 
chance to flat 
out of your sh« 
Pick a dashi 
have never we 
dine” or"Nev 
spring costurr 
and accesso 
ready togive 
robe of your 


Dine in 
Founta: 
For a delitious 
sessions while 


Fountain Room. 


fortable place t 


Harry S. Man 













ring Fashions 
tor Your Opirits 
Ninter Vacation! 


ne of the gay new prints...a 
length jacket! Give a wimple a 
ce to flatter you! Poke your toes 
your shoes; let your heels show! 
1 dashing new color that you 
never worn before! Let 'Grena- 
or "New Earth” stimulate your 
j costume! Our ready-to-wear 
accessory departments are 
r togive you the spring ward- 
of your life! 


ein the 
untain Room 


A. 
delitious luncheon or tea between 
1s while in Madison, come to the 
tin Room. It's a convenient, com- 


e place to meet your friends! 


Manchester, Inc. 


(adis 


n, Wisconsin 


The Fenwick felt above 
is flattering, with its 
crisp veil tied like a 
wimple. Black or colors. 
$5.95. 


Fuchsia ribbon and 
flowers pose on the 
crown of the black toyo 
straw hat, right ...a 
Molyneux reproduction. 
$7.50. 
Millinery dept., 
second floor 


Above, a Vitality 
shoe built for style 
and comfort... 
of black patent 
leather in criss- 
cross strap design. 
$6.75. 


Small perforations 
trim the I. Miller 
doeskin shoe, 
right, with toes 
and heels out. 
$12.75. 


Shoe dept., 
second floor 


















tat Speaker - Friday A.M 





WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER was born in Cali- 
fornia. He received his first degrees from Deni- 
son College. Later he studied at Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary. Following this he studied at 
the Sorbonne, Paris and spent time in traveling 
and studying in Italy. 

He began his teaching experience as an in- 
structor in Latin in Doane Academy in Gran- 
ville, Ohio; from there he went to Colgate 
Academy in Hamilton, New York, and later 
served as vice principal of the Hamilton High 
School. Then he became Professor of Latin and 
recording officer at Colgate; then Professor of 
Classical Languages and Registrar at Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana. He went to Hills- 
dale College in Michigan as President, and later 
became President of Franklin College. 

He is a licensed Baptist minister, and has 
been interim pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Pittsburg since 1933. He has been a leader 
in Y M C A activities and active on church 
organization boards and in church associations 
and conventions. 

As former dean of Chautauqua faculties, he 
comes to us with rich experience and wide 
background as a schoolman and lecturer. 


-  tnnnlelaaavapn points to a record-breaking 
attendance at the Southern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation association convention, scheduled at 
Madison this next Friday and Saturday. If 
weather conditions are favorable Madison will 
play host to some 2,000 rural and city teachers 
and administrators for two days of conferences, 
shopping and corner gossip. 

President Frank C. Bray, Ft. Atkinson, and 
other officers of the association have prepared 
an outstanding program, one which is well bal- 
anced between pure professionism and inspira- 
tional entertainment. 

Considerable interest centers around the 
election of officers for 1939, with the nomi- 
nations committee under the chairmanship of, 
Principal L. W. Amborn, Waunakee, suggest- 
ing the following as new officers: For Presi- 
dent: Wm. C. Hansen, Supt. of schools, 
Stoughton; for ist Vice President: R. S. 
Smith, Supt. of schools, Jefferson; for 2nd 
Vice President: Miss Eleanor Cox, Baraboo 
Jr. H. S.; for Secretary: R. L. Liebenberg, 
Madison Central High school; for Treasurer: 
O. L. Robinson, principal of Janesville H. S., 
and for member of the executive committee: 
Mrs. Gertrude Anderson, Basco. 


Marian Carol 


The Perfect Stud Dress 
All New Spring Shades 





Sizes 


10 to 44 


As advertised in 
Vogue and Harpers Bazaar 


S14.95 
WOLDENBERG'S, INC. 


26-28 E. Mifflin St. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the 
present constitution of the S.W.E.A. members 
will vote by ballot, which will be supplied by 
exchanging the stub on your membership card. 
Official ballots may be secured at Room 105, 
Central High school on Friday afternoon until 
5:00 P.M. 

Because of the fact that the securing of bal- 
lots under the present method is not conducive 
to a heavy vote the proposal will be made at 
this year’s convention to change the procedure 
so that balloting will be done during the first 
general session, rather than during the after- 
noon. At the same time it has been decided to 
clarify the question as to what committee is to 
assume responsibility for the conducting of the 
election. 


Amended Wording Proposed: 
“II, A. Nominations. The President shall appoint a 


Committee of five members on Nominations. This 
Committee shall make nominations and, in co- 
operation with the Treasurer, shall provide suit- 
aie ballots for the election of officers. 


B. Elections. The President shall appoint a_Com- 
mittee of five members to serve as Ballot Tellers. 
This Committee shall provide for the casting of 








we 


Qi « Wwe 


J. FRANK KESSENICH INC. 
24 EAST MIFFLIN - - - MADISON 


Where Fashion and Quality 
Cost No More 


CHURCHILL HAND-WOVEN 
TWEEDS 
in SUITS and COATS 


Tweed woven entirely by hand— 
on hand looms in Kentucky. 


Stunning Suits ideal for now— 
perfect for Spring—made by 


WHITLEY TAILLEURS 
Prices—$19:75 to $35.00 


Non-Run Hosiery—$1.15 
Fashion Hose—$.69 and $.79 

















2nd Speaker - Qriday A. M 

















FLORENCE HALE was born in Athol, Massa- 
chusetts. She graduated from the State Normal 
School at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and did 
post-graduate work at the State Normal School 
in Hyannis, Massachusetts. She also studied at 
Columbia and Harvard Universities and re- 
ceived a degree from Colby College. 

She taught in a Massachusetts high school 
and served for a number of years as Director 
of Training in a Maine State Normal School; 
later she was Director of Rural Education in 
the Maine State Department of Education. 

Miss Hale is a life member and former presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
and is now a member of its Board of Trustees. 
She serves as a lecturer on rural and general 
education for the N.E.A., and is a director of 
the N.E.A. radio programs. The American 
School of the Air has been one of her vital 
interests. 

She is a charter member of the National Mo- 
tion Picture Council of America and active in 
the Good Teeth Council for Children. She has 
also been active in the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Grange, and in the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in 
Education. 

At present Dr. Hale is Editor-in-Chief of 
“The Grade Teacher’’, a magazine which has a 
national circulation among elementary school 
teachers. 
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SIMPSON’S 


invites you 


to view its 
spring collection 


gay new prints... clever spring 


bonnets . . . coats, suits, acces- 
sories. In fact, everything to make 
this a glorious spring season for 


you. Come see. 


23 N. Pinckney St. on the square 








New Print Dresses — 
Navy and Black Tail- 
ored Dresses —Eton 
Jacket Costumes — 
Fine Tailored Suits— 
3 Piece Outfits — Fur 
Trimmed Suits — New 
Spring Coats, $10.95 
to $50. 


Selec- 
tion of Desirable 
Fabrics and 
Colors 


Cinderella Frocks 


8 South Carroll Street 


An Excellent 














ballots during the first general session of the 
annual meeting, and shall arrange for the issuing, 
collecting, and counting of the ballots. The chair- 
man of the Committee shall file a certified state- 
ment of the election results. with the Secretary 
for official announcement.” 


Present Wording: ‘ 

“II, Nomination And Election. The president shall 
appoint a committee of five members on nominations 
and elections. This committee shall make nominations 
and in cooperation with the Treasurer shall provide 
suitable ballots. The committee shall provide for the 
casting of ballots during the afternoon of the first 
day’s session at the annual meeting and tellers ap- 
pointed by the President shall conduct or supervise 
the counting of ballots and file a certified statement 
of results with the Secretary.” 


You are urged to attend the business meet- 
ing on Saturday morning and vote on the above 
proposals. 


Lest You Forget! 


Don’t forget your membership ticket! It is your means 
of securing admission to all sections. If you have tailed to 
enroll, purchase your ticket at the main entrance of the 
Capitol Theatre. In case you still forget your - membership 
certificate, even after this reminder, you can secure another 
at the Capitol Theatre, and a refund will be issued when 
evidence of duplication is presented. 

Patronize Our Advertisers! As you will note by looking 
through this program section of the JOURNAL, Madison 
appreciates the S.W.E.A. convention. When shopping pat- 
ronize those stores which have demonstrated their fiend. 
liness and interest through advertising support. You can 
identify them by the bright red window signs (see page --). 

Headquarters and Treasurer’s Office will be maintained 
at the ticket booth of the Capitol Theatre on Friday and 
Saturday mornings, and in Room 105 in Central High 
School on Friday afternoon. 


_ Information Bureau will be maintained at the Main Of- 
fice of Central High School, Phone—Fairchild 8100. 


Lost and Found Headquarters will be maintained at the 
—- Bureau, near the main office of Central High 
School. 


Free Checkroom Service will be maintained at the Capitol 
Theatre on Friday and Saturday mornings, and in Room 
119, Central High School, on Friday afternoon. 

Ushers at the various meetings are at your service. Please 
feel free to call upon them. 


Advertising Exhibitors will be located at Central High 
School, Rooms 102, 104, 108. Drop in on them. 


Sectional Chairman: Please make the following reports 
to Room 105, Central High School, Before 5:30 P.M. On 
Friday: 

1. Attendance at luncheon, if one was held. 


2. Maximum attendance (greatest number present at any 
one time) at your Sectional Meeting. 


3. Correct Names and Addresses of all newly elected 
officers for your section. 


4. All Bills for your section. Be sure to inglude the exact 
mame and address of the person who is to receive 
each check. 


Highlights of Friday General Session 


8:45—Half-hour concert by the Madison 
Central High school band under the 
direction of LeRoy G. Klose. 

9:15—Address of Welcome, Frank O. Holt, 
dean of the U. of W. extension 
division. 

9:25—Vocal music by the boys’ choir of the 
Janesville schools, Miss Florence 
Coatsworth, director. 

9:45—“The Wise Use of Leisure”, Dr. Wil- 
liam Gear Spencer. 

10:30—Audience Singing, directed by Earl D. 
Brown, Madison public schools. 

10:45—“New Education for a New World’— 
Dr. Florence Hale. 
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EXTRA Be on the Lookout for 


“ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS” 








It Contains All 
the Answers to 
WHAT’S NEW 
for Spring 1939 









This very moment, fash- 
ions editors are busy gath- 
ering exciting news and 
pictures of every important 
fashion that will appear on 
the spring horizon. “Tllus- 
trated Fashions”, brimful of 
authentic style information, 
will come to you by mail 
before convention time rolls 
around 














Your Copy Will Arrive 
by Mail 















Madison 





See 
Yourself 
in 
Print 


They’re as exhilarat- 
ing as a spring tonic 
—these gay first new 
> prints and print com- 
binations of the year. 


419.95 


od 


We Give Eagle Stamps 


Highlights of Saturday General Session 





Note: In conformance with practices 
of other years general admission tick- 
ets to the Saturday A.M. session will be 
sold for $.50 after 9:20, as long as seat- 
ing space is available. This special rate 
is extended so that teachers may bring 
their friends who are not members of 
the S.W.E.A. 

















8:45—Organ Music by Frederick Fuller, 
music director of WHA. 


9:00—Business Meeting—Be sure to attend, 
as several matters of great importance 
are to be considered. 


9:45—“School Dull; But Life Bright”—Dr. 
Ernest Warren Butterfield, supt. of 
schools in Bloomfield, Connecticut. 


10:30—Audience Singing, directed by Earl D. 
Brown, Madison. 


10:45—“The Scoreboard” — Branch Rickey, 
vice president and manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals baseball team. 





Auy Mimeograph 


Problems? 


We are anxious to 
See us in Room 


H. S. Friday and Saturday. 
H. |. TUTTLE, Inc. 


be of service. 


104 Central 








Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY ancsupptes 


School Supplies BOOK COMPANY Greeting Cards 
Unusually Complete Selection of $1 Books 
10 East Mifflin 


Books 
Stationery 
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Displaying The NN Window. Sign 


Please 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISING FRIENDS 


As you see by looking through this special 
section, many Madison merchants have indi- 
cated their appreciation of teacher business. 
We urge you, when possible, to patronize the 


stores which have shown their friendliness © 


to you. through caneetinng support of your 
magazine. 


Every Madison store which has advertised 
with us will display red window signs such 
as the above. Look for them, and when you 
buy let them know that you are a teacher 
attending the convention. 
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TEACHERS... 


If you’ve been thinking about buying a 
new fur coat—don’t wait any longer. 
We are offering exceptional values in— 


OUR GREATEST 


JANUARY FUR SALE 


Save from 25% to 50% 
Here Are A Few Typical Values: 
$145 Black Caracul ... . $95 
$275 Black Persian $195 
$250 Hudson Seal $165 


USE OUR LAY-AWAY-PLAN 
NO INTEREST—NO CARRYING CHARGE 


“Tf You Don’t Know Your Furs, 
Know Your Furrier” 


MASTER 
FURRIERS: 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS 
206 STATE STREET 
MADISON; WISCONSIN 








The 


Belmont Hotel 


—in Madison— 


. Here you enjoy luxurious comfort 
at very moderate rates — plus friendly 
service. — The only strictly fire-proof 
hotel on the Capitol Square.—You’ll en- 
joy the food in our Old English Room— 
famous for good things to eat — and 
CHARCOAL 
BROILED STEAKS, FISH and CHOPS. 


featuring our delicious 


PIPER HOTEL CO. 


S. A. PIPER, President 




















jst Speaker - Saturday A. M 














ERNEST WARREN BUTTERFIELD was born in 
Vermont and received his first college degree 
at Dartmouth. He later received doctors de- 
grees from New Hampshire College, from 
Rhode Island State College and from Bates 
College. 


He has served as principal of village and 
city schools in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire ; Superintendent of Schools in Dover, New 
Hampshire; Commissioner of Education in 
New Hampshire for nearly fifteen years; Com- 
missioner of Education in Connecticut for eight 
years; and is now Superintendent of Schools in 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. 


As a member of the National Education As- 
sociation, he has served as vice-president. He is 
also ex-president of the North Eastern Super- 
intendents’ Association. As a lecturer he has 
addressed associations of teachers in more than 
half of our states. 


He has been much interested in developing 
programs for the equalization of school oppor- 
tunities, and in the development of state plans 
for teacher training. From the lecture platform 
he has vigorously advocated the recognition of 
several varieties of intelligence, and has worked 
toward an enlarged civic curriculum for non- 
college preparatory pupils in our high schools. 
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2nd Speaker - Sat. A. M. 

















BRANCH RICKEY, Vice-President and Mana- 
get of the St. Louis Cardinals National League 
Baseball Team, comes to us with a wide range 
of activities and life experiences. This former 
Ohio school teacher was graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan University and later from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan law course. When health 
necessitated a change of climate, he practiced 
law in Idaho, but was soon back in the ranks 
of college and professional baseball. 

After several years of association with vari- 
ous clubs he joined the St. Louis Cardinals at 
a time when the club had little but “plenty of 
debts, hopes and energy’. The story is told 
that Rickey personally bought pen points and 
ink for the Cardinals’ office and borrowed his 
wife’s rugs when she was out of the city to 
give the office some aspect of prosperity. 

During the World War Rickey served as a 
Major in the Chemical Warfare Service. He is 
a trustee of Ohio Wesleyan University and of 
the John Burroughs School in St. Louis; he is 
on the official board of the Grace M. E. Church 
and on the executive board of the Metropolitan 
Church Federation in St. Louis. His ability as 
an orator has made him a much demanded pub- 
lic speaker, especially in the YMCA and Metho- 
dist Mens Brotherhoods in which he is particu- 
larly interested. His interest in boys led him to 
be organizer of the “Knot Hole Gang” for boy 
baseball fans. 








Kessenieh’s 


State at Fairchild 


cad 


an important 
get-together .. 


for Spring 1939. New style 
tweed jacket (at $9.75 or 
$10.95) in wide-awake plaid or 
an Easter pastel, chums with a 
contrasting skirt ($5.95). 


goes high hat 


with a sky-rocketing 1939 cha- 
peau, one of our brand new 
collection in our transformed 
millinery section. $1.95 to $5.95. 


Kessenich’s, Second Floor 
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TEACHERS 


“Welcome to Madison’ 


Come in and Visit Us! Use 
Our Convenient Women’s 
Lounge on Second Floor— 


2. To Meet Your Friends 
3. To Use the Telephone 


Make Hill's Your Headquarters 
for All Your Needs 


H will be filled to your satisfaction or 
Mail Or der Sy) your money cheerfully refunded 


1. To Relax and Rest | 


GO WHERE THE CROWDS GO! 


HILLS 


OF MADISON 








When in Madison . . 


Be sure and visit the 
Unofficial Headquarters 
of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Asso- 
ciation. We’re always 
glad to see our friends! 


L. T. MIDLAND ALLIE VILBERG 
BOB HURD LEE MITCHELL 


Wholesale Athletic Equipment 


ISCONS| 
Sporting Goods 


215 STATE STREET 


BADGER 3366 














FRIDATER 


Same Out-of- Stagpec 


Ernest Warren Butterfield—Superintendent of Schools, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. Saturday morning general session, 
Mathematics and Secondary Principals Sections. 


Mari Floto—Stylist and Mercantile Promoter, Chicago, 
Illinois. Home Economics Section. 


Clifford V. Gregory—Associate Publisher, ‘‘Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead” and ‘Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer’, Des Moines, Iowa. Agriculture 
Section. 


Florence Hale—Editor-in-Chief of ‘“‘The Grade Teach- 
er”, Darien, Connecticut. Friday morning general ses- 
sion, English and Rural Sections. 


Howard Lane—Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Has had rich and varied 
experience as former teacher, principal and superintendent. 
Has charge of experimental primary school in Wilmette, 
Illinois. Particularly interested in the field of child 
development. Kindergarten-Primary and Rural Sections. 


Robert Valentine Merrill — Assistant Professor of 
French, University of Chicago. Modern Language Section. 


C. N. Mills—Head of Department of Mathematics, 
Siete Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Mathematics 
ection. 


Moholy-Nagy—Professor of Art, American School of 
Design, Chicago. Fine Arts Section. 


_.Mrs. Mildred Roberts— Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Wilmette, Illinois. She has served as a class 
room teacher, critic teacher at an Illinois State Teachers 
College, demonstration teacher at Chicago Teachers 
College and New York University; and has spent three 
years abroad as adviser to the elementary department at 
the Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, Rome, Italy. 
Women In Administration Section. 


_ Karl Robinson—Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Speech Section. 





I. AGRICULTURE SECTION 
PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—T. E. Hamilton, Edgerton 
Luncheon at 12:30—Park Hotel—75c 
Program at 1:00 


Business Meeting 


~ 


. Selling a Service Institution—Ralph E. Ammon, Direc- 
ncaa Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
adison. 


2. The Conservation of Rural People—Clifford V. Gregory, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Associate Publisher, ‘‘Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead” and ‘Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer”. 


3. Current Problems in Vocational Agriculture—L. M. 
Sasman, Supervisor, Agriculture, State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Madison. 
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TERNOON 


C. M. SANFORD 








* 








Chester Milton Sanford—Author and Lecturer, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. As a former Wisconsin teacher and school 
administrator, Mr. Sanford was principal of schools at 
Evansville, superintendent of schools at Sparta and pro- 
fessor of geography and geology at the Platteville State 
Normal School. As a lecturer, he has spent 14 summers 
giving Chautauqua lectures; he has addressed more than 
300 teachers’ institutes and more than 1200 educational 
institutions. As an author, he wrote “(Community and Its 
Young People”, “How to Choose Your Vocation” and 
was joint author of “Geography of North America and 
Its Possessions’, ‘‘Modern Americans”, “Modern Euro- 
peans” and “Other Soldiers”. Intermediate and combined 
Secondary Principals and Special Education Sections. 


William Gear Spencer—President of Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana. Friday morning general session, 
Junior High School and Latin Sections. 


Ruth Streitz—Professor of Edtcation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Streitz was formerly 
connected with the University of Cincinnati; she has been 
a leader in the Progressive Education movement and had 
charge of the recent National Progressive Education Con- 
vention at St. Louis; she is on the board of the magazine 
“Childhood Education”; she has done considerable research 
work in the field of reading, and is co-author of the book, 
ao Be Learning in Elementary Schools”. Intermediate 
and Kindergarten-Primary Sections. 








II. COMMERCIAL SECTION 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 


Chairman—George Steiner, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


1, The High School’s Part in the Preparation of College 
Graduates for a Business Career—Henry R. Trumbower, 
Professor of Commerce and Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Business Meeting 


2. A Discussion of the Three Basic Commercial Subjects: 
Bookeeping, Shorthand and Typing—F. H. Elwell, Dir- 
ector, School of Commerce; Professor of Accounting; 
University. of Wisconsin, Madison. 


PARK 
HOTEL 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








RATES 


$1.50 & $1.75—Running water 
$2.00—W:th private toilet 
$2.25 and up—With bath 


@ W. R. McNEIL GRILL 


a la carte service 


@ OAK ROOM 
Dining with organ music 


@® CIRCULAR BAR 
and 
@® COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


“Where All Wisconsin Meets” 














... An Invitation... 
TO MEN TEACHERS 


Stop in at style headquarters when 
you are in Madison — where fash- 
ions featured in Esquire are on 
display. See the Arrow ensemble 
offering! Shirts, neckwear, hand- 
kerchief and shorts in a blue, green 
or gray ensemble. Also special 
clearance prices on Hart Schaffner 
& Marx Suits and Overcoats. 





Olson & Veerhusen Co. 


7-9 N. Pinckney St.—On the Square 
MADISON 
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RENNEBOHM 


BETTER DRUG STORES 










... are headquarters for the finest 
in cosmetic lines. 









DOROTHY GRAY—HUDNUT 
CARA NOME—DU BARRY 
H. HUBBARD AYERS—ELMO 
MARY PICKFORD—COTY 
LUCIEN LE LONG 
LENTHERIC 

MAX FACTOR 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
HOUBIGANT 














Cosmetic Special 


$2.50 DuBarry Special Treatment Kit 
MRIS TWOEW 92a net i er r 





















M EN here’s your 


opportunity to buy 
nationally famous 


SUITS - OVERCOATS 
and TOPCOATS at 


BIG SAVINGS 


We're holding an 


Enlargement SALE! 


a 





SPOO & STEPHAN 


Madison, Wis. 


18 North Carroll St, 











III. ENGLISH SECTION 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, ASSEMBLY ROOM 
Chairman—Mabel Hendrickson, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


1. Poetry Reading—(Title and Author to be Announced.) 

2. The Teaching of Literature as a Cultural Subject— 
Dr. Florence Hale, Editor-in-Chief of ‘The Grade 
Teacher”, Darien, Connecticut. 


IV. FINE ARTS SECTION 
WISCONSIN MEMORIAL UNION 
Chairman—Ruth F. Danielson, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—Memorial Union—Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


1. The New Bauhaus—Professor Maholy-Nagy, Ameri- 
can School of Design, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Child’s Salon of Art—Chairman: Miss M. Barbara 
Taylor, Madison Public Schools. 


V. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 


UNITED STATES FOREST PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY, AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Olive Thomas, Whitewater 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


The meeting will take the form of a study of the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory as explained by 
members of the staff, and will be followed by con- 
ducted tours of the entire laboratory. 

Please make reservations for guide service in advance by 
dropping a card to Miss Thomas at Whitewater State 
Teachers College. 

Note to Teachers of Conservation: This tour will be of 
value to teachers interested in problems of Conserva- 
tion, and they are invited to join the Geography group 
for this meeting. It has been suggested that a Con- 
servation Section be organized within the SWEA. 

Teachers who desire such a section are invited to 
give their names and addresses to Miss Thomas at 
the meeting. 

To Reach the Forest Products Laboratory: 

By Car: Drive West out University Avenue until the 
large pray building is seen on the right—about 2% 
miles from the square. 

By Bus: Take “Highland Park” bus to Grand Avenue 
and Chamberlain Avenue or take ‘“‘Nakoma’’ bus 
to University Avenue and Allen Street. Either 
bus can be secured on the Mifflin Street side of the 
square or on State Street. 


VI. HISTORY AND SCHOOL SCIENCE 
SECTION 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH—PARLOR 
(Use Dayton Street Entrance) 


Chairman—Ronald B. Edgerton, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


. Challenge of Youth: (Implications of the Youth Prob- 
lem for Teachers of Social Studies)—Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie, Associate Professor of Education; Principal of 
Wisconsin High School, Director of Practice Teaching. 
(Mr. Mackenzie comes to us from Glencoe, Illinois and 
from Stanford University.) 

2. International Trends—Grayson L. Kirk, Professor of 

Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

(During the first semester of this year Professor Kirk 

was on leave and in the Department of Government of 

Columbia University.) 


_ 


VII. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


WISCONSIN MEMORIAL UNION 
Chairman—Viola Jurgerson, Columbus 
Luncheon at 1:00—Memorial Union, 75c—Program at 2:0 
Business Meeting 
1. Functional Education—J. Murray Lee, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


2. Personality and Dress—Mari Floto, Stylist and Mer- 
cantile Promoter, Chicago, IlIlinois. 
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VIII. INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 312 
Chairman—C, H. Waller, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


. Curriculum Survey in Industrial Arts—Dean C. A. 
Bowman, Stout Institute, Menomonie. 


Business Meeting 


2. Integration of Arts—William H. Varnum, Professor 
of Art Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


IX. INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Grace Pekel, Madison 


Program at 2:00 


~ 


. The Significance of the Integrated Curriculum for 
Child Growth at the Intermediate Level—Dr. Ruth 
Streitz, Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Business Meeting 
Developing a Teacher Personality That Wins—Chester 
ape Sanford, Author and Lecturer, Champaign, 
inois. 


Ss 


X. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BANQUET ROOM 


Chairman—Franklin B. Luebchow, Monroe 


Program at 2:00 


- 


. Essential Elements of Pupil Guidance in the Junior 
High School—Eben E. Born, Principal of Longfellow 
Junior High School, Wauwatosa. 

Business Meeting 

2. A Registrar Looks at the Guidance Problem—Curtis 
Merriman, Registar; Executive Director, Bureau of 
Guidance and Records; University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

3. Heresies and Freedoms—William Gear Spencer, Presi- 

dent of Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


XI. KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY 
SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL 
Chairman—Helen Kenney, West Allis 


Luncheon at 12:30—Loraine Hotel, 75c-—Program at 2:00 
Community Singing 
Business Meeting 
Community Singing 
1. Children Are People—Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
. Reading and the Newer Psychology—Dy. Ruth Streitz, 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


nw 


XII. LATIN SECTION 
K’s TEA ROOM, 201 WEST GORHAM STREET 
Chairman—Ella Kneller, Elkhorn 
Luncheon at 12:30—K’s Tea Room—Program at 2:00 


1. A Study in Biography—William Gear Spencer, Presi- 
dent of Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
Business Meeting 


2. Socrates Rejudicatus—A. D. Winspear, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 








Use Our 
Lay-Away 
Plan 





HUGHES 
3-Piece Suits 


With the New Soft 
1939 Paris Touch 


$39.75 


Paris says “your new 
suit must have the soft 
touch.” A soft draping 
full length coat with 
deep soft fur—plus a 
soft 2-piece suit—in soft 
tweeds, soft shetlands, 
soft colorings, too. 
“Soft” is the word— 
even right down to the 
price. Sizes 12 to 20. 


HUGHES 


20 E. Mifflin St. 























THE WARD-BRODT 
MUSIC COMPANY 


208 State St. Madison, Wis, 


The Largest Complete 
Music Store in Wisconsin 


New Band Instruments 


HOLTON 
KING 
SELMER 
BUESCHER 
LUDWIG DRUMS 


Victor - Brunswick —- Columbia Records 


MUSIC 
BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 
Write for Catalogs and Samples 
WE REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Buy Your School Music Needs From Us 
And Have One Account To Take 
Care of Everything 


Spend Your School Money with Us and 
eep it in Wisconsin 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 
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XIII. MATHEMATICS SECTION 





KENNEDY MANOR, LANGDON STREET 
Chairman—W. H. Williams, Platteville 


Luncheon at 12:30—Kennedy Manor, 75c—Program at 1:45 


1. The Persistence of the Shilling—Dr. Ernest Warren 
Butterfield, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, 
Connecticut. 


Business Meeting 
2. Secondary Mathematics from the Integration Stand- 
point—C. N. Mills, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


3. In Defense of Donald the Dull—Mary A. Potter, Super- 
visor of Mathematics, Racine Public Schools, Racine. 











e TYPEWRITERS 
New and Reconditioned STANDARD 
AND PORTABLE. All makes. 


e ADDING MACHINES 
All makes a 


¢ OFFICE FURNITURE 


New and Second Hand 
Steel or Wood 

DESKS AND CHAIRS 
FILING CABINETS 


¢ SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 
The Most Complete Office Outfitter 
» 


“If it’s for the Office 
JONES Has It” 


JONES 


TYPEWRITER-BUSINESS 
FURNITURE CO. 


506 State St. Badger 1364 














A 
HOTEL LORAINE SCHROEDER HOTEL 
MADISON, WIS. 
e The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially 


solicits your patronage while attending the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


REASONABLE RATES 
COFFEE SHOP SERVICE 





We suggest advance reservations 


XIV. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL 
Chairman—Constantine Tziolas, Beloit 
Luncheon at 12:30—Loraine Hotel, Colonial Room, Madison 

1:30 Business Meeting 


1. “Ambassadors of International Good Will” 
Professor Americo Castro Visiting Professor of 
Spanish and Comparative Literature. 

. “Outcomes as Objectives” 

Miss Laura Johnson, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison. 
3. “Driving Two Mules” 
Professor Robert V. Merrill, University of Chi- 
cago 
Discussion led by Professor Charles Purin, Director 
of the Milwaukee Extension Center, Milwaukee. 


bdo 


XV. MUSIC SECTION 


FIRST EVANGELICAL CHURCH, WISCONSIN 
AVENUE AND JOHNSON STREET 


Chairman—A. E. Ritzenthaler, Reedsburg 


Luncheon at 12:15—First Evangelical Church, 50c— 
Program at 1:45 
(Please make luncheon reservations with the chairman 
in advance, if possible.) 
Business Meeting 

1. Madison Central High School Vocal Ensemble—Miss 
Marion Huxtable, Director. (Presented through the 
courtesy of Miss Anne Menaul, Supervisor of Music, 
Madison Public Schools.) 

2. The Place of Radio in the Teaching of Music in the 
Schools—William R. Sur, Teacher of Music, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison. 

3. The Fundamentals of Clarinet Playing—Leopold J. 

Liegl, Instructor in Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
Tentative plans are being made for a talk by Orien E. 
Dalley, Assistant Professor of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, who was on leave in Finland during the 
first semester studying with Jean Sibelius, famous 
composer. 


XVI. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM 
Chairman—Mathilda Bayer, Edgerton 


Program at 2:00 

1. Discussion—Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, LaCrosse State 
Teachers College, LaCrosse. 

. Demonstration and Discussion—Co-Physical Education 
and Recreational School Activities—arranged by Mrs. 
Fannie M. Steve, Supervisor of Health Education, 
Madison Public Schools. 

Business Meeting 

3. The Duties of the Athletic Staff to the Respective 
Institutions—Harry A. Stuhldreher, Director of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics and Football Coach, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


do 








HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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XVII. RURAL SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Gertrude Anderson, Basco 
Program at 2:00 


The Rural Teacher and the New Education—Dr. 
Florence Hale, Editor-in-Chief of ‘“The Grade Teacher”, 
Darien, Connecticut. 


Business Meeting 


. Musie—directed by Mrs. Lois Allen, Rural School 


Music Teacher, Western Dane County. 
a) Rhythm Band from the Badger School 
b) Group Singing by a Group of Girls from Paoli School 


. The Advantages of the Rural School—Dr. Howard 


Lane, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


XVIII. SCIENCE SECTION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—A. G. Ruste, Fennimore 


Program at 2:00 


. Chemistry in Vocational Education—John English, 


Madison Vocational and Adult Education School, Madi- 
son. 
Business Meeting 


. A Suggested Procedure for a Sixty Minute Period in 


High School Physics—Frederick William Schuler, West 
High School, Madison. 


XIX. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 


1. 


i) 


Chairman—O. L. Robinson, Janesville 
Program at 2:00 


Personality Features for School Executives—Chester 
Milton Sanford, Author and Lecturer, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Business Meeting 


. Can the High School Principal Remain Human ?—Dr. 


Ernest Warren Butterfield, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

Note: The Special Education Section will meet with 
the Secondary Principals Section to hear Mr. San- 
ford’s address. 


XX. SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM* 


_ 


iw) 


and 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 


Chairman—Georgia S. Phillips, Madison 


Program at 2:00 


. “Personality Features for School Executives—Chester 


Milton Sanford, Author and Lecturer, Champaign, 
Illinois. (In joint meeting with Secondary Principals 
Section in Christ Presbyterian Church Auditorium.) 
(Program Continues in Central High School, Room 
204) 
Business Meeting 


. An Introduction of a Teacher Training Clinic in the 


Public Schools of Madison—Dr. S. B. Pessin, Senior 
Pathologist, State Laboratory of Hygiene, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


* The Special Education Section will meet with the 
Secondary Principals Section to hear Mr. Sanford’s ad- 
dress and then will go to room 204 in Central High 
School for the remainder of the program. 





WALK-OVER 


SWINGS TO SPRING WITH THE 
SMARTEST SELECTION OF NEW 
SHOES EVER PRESENTED 


$ 





The 
Patricia 


Make our store your headquarters for 
any information desired. 


WALK-OVER SHOE STORE 


Next to Manchesters Madison, Wis. 








AVAIL YOURSELF OF RCA VICTOR, 
COMPANY’S GREAT OFFER 


Get $25.95 value— 
in Victor Records 
and RCA Victrola 
Attachm’t for $15 
Attaches to any modern 
AC radio. Plays Victor 
Records through your 
radio with its full tone. 


Let us mail this outfit to you. You may select your 
own records from our large stock of popular and 
classical records. Write for record catalog. 


FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 
27 W. Main Street, Madison, Wis. 
Records for school or home 














TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Devonshire Clothes 
Neumode Hosiery 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 


22 W. Mifflin St. 
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EATING PLACES NEAR MEETING HALLS 





Enjoy the 
GOOD FOOD 
and 
Continental 
Atmosphere 
of the 
SPANISH 
CAFE 


Across the Street from Capitol Theatre. 
212 STATE ST. 
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MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 


Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


eee OF wee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








te After Your Convention Meetings, Step 
Across the Street, and Eat at 


JULIAN’S 


Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. 





—— Eat at WEBER’S— 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, just across 
the street from the Capitol Theatre. 


218 STATE ST. 











SD WHERE DO WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
@ MEET AT CONVENTION MEAL TIMES 


at EGAN & KELLEY’S 


114 N. FAIRCHILD 
Your Friends Will Be There 


HEIDELBERG HOFBRA 


TO EAT 
German Dishes—Sea Foods—Steaks and Chops 





oR Ra aa 








Lunch 50c up Dinner 75c up 
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XXI. SPEECH SECTION 
PARK HOTEL 


Chairman—Helen Scott, Madison 


Luncheon at 12:30—Park Hotel, 75c—Program at 1:30 
Business Meeting 

The Place of Speech in the School Program—A Panel 

Discussion considering Speech from the Elementary 

Schools through the High Schools. The members of 

the panel are: 

Andrew T. Weaver, Professor of Speech, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Richard W. Bardwell, Superintendent of Schools, Madi- 
son. 

Foster S. Randle, Principal of East Junior-Senior High 

School, Madison. 

Karl Robinson, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


XXII. VISUAL-RADIO EDUCATION 
SECTION 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 30 


Chairman—Freeman H. Brown, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 
The Producer’s Part in Educational Broadcasting— 
Gerald A. Bartell, Production Manager of WHA, Wis- 
consin State Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Three Recognized Types of Films for School Use— 
Clarence D. Jayne, Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


XXIII. VOCATIONAL SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 342 


Chairman—W. G. Martin, Madison 


Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


. Spain—C. D. Cool, Professor of Spanish, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison. 


XXIV. WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
Y. W. C. A. 


Chairman—Nellie E. Jones, Beloit 
Luncheon Meeting at 12:15—-Y. W. C. A.—50c 


. Educational Background of Present Day Italy—Mrs. 


Mildred Roberts, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


Note: Mrs. Roberts has spent several years teaching in 
Italy. 
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Educational Iuterprotation Thru The Press 


DOES YOUR LOCAL PAPER CARRY WEA FACTUAL MATERIAL? 


HE releases of the Wisconsin Education as- 

sociation have been accorded extensive cir- 
culation in the state press this year. Over a 
hundred and fifty papers in all parts of the state 
convey to the public, with pleasing regularity, 
our efforts in educational interpretation. Several 
of the papers have used our articles not only 
as news items but also as subjects of editorial 
comments. In many cases. the papers have used 
the condensation of our release, sent out over 
the wires by the Associated or United Press, 
and the full article a few days later. 

The Association is appreciative of the co- 
operation of the newspapers of the state in 
informing the public on school issues. The 
newspapers which our clipping service reveals 
have been using our releases are listed below: 


Abbotsford Tribune 

Albany Herald 

Alma Journal 

Amery Free Press 

Antigo Journal 

Appleton Post-Crescent 

Arcadia Leader 

Argyle Atlas 

Ashland Press 

Augusta Union 

Bangor Independent 

Baraboo News-Republic 

Bayfield Press 

Beaver Dam Citizen 

Beloit News 

Benton Advocate 

Black Earth News 

Blair Press 

Blanchardville Blade 

Bloomer Advance 

Brandon Times 

Brillion News 

Brooklyn Teller 

Bruce: News Letter 

Burlington Standard 
Democrat 

Cambridge News 

Cameron Echo 

Cashton Record 

Cedarburg News 

Chilton Times—Journal 

Chippewa Falls Herald— 
Telegram 

Clayton Advance 

Clear Lake Star 

Clinton Times—Observer 

Clintonville Dairyman— 
Gazette 


Colby Phonograph 
Columbus Republican 
Crandon Republican 
Cumberland Advocate 
Delavan Enterprise 
Delavan Republican 
Denmark Press 
De Pere Journal— 
Democrat 
Dorchester Clarion 
Eagle ‘River News— 
Review 
Edgerton Reporter 
Ellsworth Record 
East Troy News 
Ettrick Advance 
Fond du Lac Common- 
wealth Reporter 
Ft. Atkinson News 
Frederic Star 
Gillett Times 
Grantsburg Journal 
Green Bay Press—Gazette 
Green Lake Reporter 
Hales Corners Tri-Town 
News 
Hartford Times—Press 
Highland Press 
Hilbert Favorite 
Hurley Miner 
Independence News— 
Wave 
Janesville Gazette 
Jefferson Banner 
Kaukauna Times 
Kenosha Labor 
Kenosha News 
Kenosha Telegraph— 
Courier 


Kiel Record 
Kingston Spy 


La Crosse Tribune & 
Leader Press 


Lancaster Independent 
Lodi Enterprise 

Loyal Tribune 

Madison Capital Times 
Madison East Side News 
Madison State Journal 
Manitowoc Herald—Times 
Marinette Eagle-Star 
Marshfield News—Herald 
Mayville News 
Mazomanie Sickle 
Medford Star-News 
Melrose Chronicle 
Menasha Record 
Menomonie Messenger 
Menomonie News 


Milwaukee Bay View 
Press 


Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee Leader 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee Times 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News 
Mineral Point Democrat 
Mondovi Herald—News 
Monroe Times 
Montello Express 
Morrissonville Tribune 
Mosinee Times 
Muscoda Progressive 
Neenah News—Times 
Neillsville Press 
New Holstein Reporter 
Norwalk Start—Herald— 
News 
Oconomowoc Enterprise 
Oconto Reporter 
Oconto Falls Herald 
Ojibwa Courier 
Omro Herald 
Oregon Observer 
Oshkosh Northwestern 
Osseo News 
Owen Enterprise 
Palmyra Enterprise 
Pardeeville Times 
Pepin Herald 
Peshtigo Times 
Phillips Bee 
Platteville News 
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Plymouth Review 
Pr. Du Chien Courier 
Prentice News 
Racine Journal—Times 
Random Lake Times 
Reeseville Review 
Rhinelander New North 
Rhinelander News 
Rice Lake Chronotype 
Richland Center 
Republican 
Rio Journal 
Ripon Commonwealth 
Ripon Press 
St. Croix Falls Standard— 
Press 
Sharon Reporter 
Shawano Evening Leader 
Sheboygan Press 
Sheboygan Falls News 
Shell Lake Register 
Soldiers Grove Scout 
So. Milwaukee Journal 
So. Milwaukee Voice 
Sparta Democrat 
Spooner Advocate 
Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier—Hub 
Sturgeon Bay Advocate 
Sturgeon Bay News 
Superior Telegram 
Tomah Reminder 
Tomahawk Leader 


Two Rivers Reporter & 
Chronicle 


Viola News 

Viroqua Broadcaster 
Viroqua Censor 
Walworth Times 
Watertown Times 
Waukesha Freeman 
Waupun Leader News 
Wausau Pilot 

Wausau Record—Herald 
Wausaukee Independent 
Wautoma Argus 
Webster Enterprise 
West Allis Star 
Weyauwega Chronicle 
Whitehall Times 
Whitewater Register 
Winneconne News 
Wis. Dells Events 
Wis. Rapids Tribune 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





Relating to Student Tours 


December 27, 1938 
Hon. John Callahan 
State Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Capitol 
Dear Sir: 

You state that teachers in the public schools 
frequently take class groups on educational 
tours. Specifically, you ask (1) Does the grant- 
ing of a field lesson permit for such tours by 
the superintendent lift all or some of the lia- 
bility for injury to pupils from the teacher and 
lodge it upon the superintendent? (2) Does 
the act of the superintendent lift the liability 
off the teacher and place it upon the board of 
education? (3) Is the act of taking children 
away from the building for any of the numer- 
ous educational purposes not best served inside 
the school building itself an act of negligence? 
(4) Will the written consent of a parent in 
any way affect a teacher's liability for injury to 
a pupil while engaged in an educational tour? 


In an opinion to the state superintendent of 
schools dated June 10, 1938, this department 
ruled that both an officer of a school and a 
teacher, who is an employee of a school system, 
are liable for torts committed while engaged 
in the performance of their duties. It should be 
noted, however, that it was pointed out in said 
opinion that both officers and employees can be 
made to respond in damages that are proxi- 
mately caused as the result of actionable negli- 
gence on their part and that the liability for 
actionable negligence is the same as that of 
any individual. It is our opinion that the fact 
that the superintendent granted a permit for an 
educational tour to be conducted by a teacher 
would not relieve said teacher from liability for 
injury to a pupil which was the proximate re- 
sult of actionable negligence upon the part of 
the teacher. 

Since the act of the superintendent in author- 
izing the conducting of an educational field 
trip would not lift the liability off the teacher 
in the event of negligent injury to the pupil, 





or PUBLIC INSTRUGT 


no liability would attach therefor to the board 
of education. It was held in the opinion here- 
inbefore referred to that as a matter of public 
policy, it is the law of this state that the state 
and the municipal subdivisions thereof are not 
liable under the doctrine of respondeat superior 
when engaged in the exercise of a governmental 
function for the torts committed by officers and 
employees thereof. In Apfelbacher v. State, 160 
Wis. 565, 576, it was said: 
“A denial of the application of the doctrine of 
respondeat superior to the state when exercising 
a governmental function does not leave a person 
injured remediless. He has Ais cause of action 


against the person or persons actually commit- 
ting the wrong. * * * (Italics ours.) 


The rule is that the public corporation not 
being liable for the reason stated, the members 
constituting it cannot be charged with liability 
unless it be shown that they were guilty of such 
misconduct in the discharge of their duties as 
would render them liable as individuals. See 
Morrison v. Fisher, 160 Wis. 621. 

It is our opinion that the mere act of taking 
children away from the school building would 
not, ordinarily be an act of negligence upon the 
part of the teacher or upon the part of the 
superintendent. 

However it should be pointed out that in 
certain cases the mere act of taking the children 
from the building to hazardous places might 
constitute negligence. If, in such a case, the 
parent has given his consent to the proposed 
trip, it is the opinion of this department that 
his cause of action against the teacher is barred 
if the injury to the child results, not from any 
superadded negligence, but solely from the act 
of taking the child upon the trip in question. 

Prior to the passage of our comparative neg- 
ligence statute, sec. 331.045 Stats., it was well 
settled that a parent’s right of action for injury 
to his child is barred by the contributory negli- 
gence of the parent. Matson v. Dane County, 
177 Wis. 649, 189 N. W. 154. 

It is not deemed that the comparative negli- 
gence statute would affect this particular situa- 
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tion, as under the statute, the parent would still 
be barred if the negligence of the parent is as 
great as the negligence of the one against whom 
recovery is sought. In the problem under con- 
sideration, the act of negligence, if any, of con- 
senting to the child going upon a particular 
hazardous trip would seem to be as great, as a 
matter of law as the act of negligence of the 
school teacher in taking a child upon a particu- 
lar trip. The negligence in each instance is 
predicated upon the same set of facts. As a 
consequence, it would seem, that as a matter of 
law, the parent’s negligence must be equal to 
that of the negligence of the teacher. Manito- 
woc Trust Co. v. Bouril, 220 Wis. 627. 


Furthermore, when a parent, knowing the 
nature of the proposed trip, consents thereto 
he must be held to have assumed the risks in- 
herent in such an excursion. The situation is 
similar to that in which a parent consents to 
the employment of his child in a dangerous 
occupation. The courts have uniformly held 
that in such cases the parent assumes the risks 
due to such employment and can not recover 
for injuries resulting therefrom. 48 C. J. 1298 
and cases there cited. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 
parent’s consent to the trip affects only the 
liability arising from the act of taking the chil- 
dren upon the trip. The parent does not and 
can not waive or agree to waive any superadded 
negligence on the part of the teacher. In any 
case, the consent of the parent can affect only 
his own cause of action and not that of the 
child. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Orland S. Loomis 


ORLAND S. LOOMIS, 
AGH:BEW Attorney General. 


NSB 


CAPTION: 

The granting of a field lesson permit for an 
educational tour by a superintendent of schools 
does not lift any of the liability for injury to 
pupils from the teacher and lodge it upon the 
superintendent. 

Such a permit does not in any manner make 
the board of education liable for such injuries. 

The act of taking children from the build- 
ing for educational purposes does not in and 
of itself under ordinary circumstances consti- 
tute negligence. 

The written consent of a parent would bar 
the parent's recovery for negligence predicated 


upon the hazardous nature of a particular trip, 
but would not bar the parent’s right to recov- 
ery for any superadded negligence upon the 
part of the teacher that approximately results 
in injury. The consent of the parent affects his 
own cause of action only and not that of the 
child. 


* 


Watch Out For Rackets! 


Superiorities who hesitated before accepting 
a bid to “train themselves for Government 
Jobs” recently, Wednesday reported that their 
moments of hesitation had probably saved them 
a great deal of money. 

Conviction of Clarence De Montreville, presi- 
dent of the Public Service Institute, in St. Louis 
this week, on charges of using the mails to de- 
fraud, sent many a Superior resident back to 
his or her file of mail. 

Recently the Public Service institute mailed 
several hundred postcard notices to prospective 
enrollees in Superior, urging them to purchase 
the school’s various correspondence courses. The 
lure of a well-paying “Government Job” was 
held before them. 

The company’s mailing lists turned out to be 
“sucker lists.”’ For the institute was convicted 
of selling more than 7,000 courses, intended to 
train people for government positions. In the 
government’s suit against the Public Service in- 
stitute, it was proven that not one of the 7,000 
mail students ever received a government job 
as a result of the courses offered. 

The “bait” the company used in soliciting 
sales in Superior was indeed attractive. “Start- 
ing salaries” of from $105 to $175 a month 
were noted, with ‘“‘vacations—pensions” for 
“active people of the western states.” Employ- 
ment was suggested for persons between the 
ages of 18 and 53—a range broad enough to 
include more than half the people of the city. 

“To the well prepared go the prizes of gov- 
ernment appointments,” the institute’s literature 
read. “Opportunities for entering government 
service this year have never been surpassed and 
may never again be equalled.” 

Whether or not the institute ever sold a mail 
course in Superior has not been ascertained. 
But since 7,000 persons in the midwest pur- 
chased the mail courses and were then unable 
to get the lucrative jobs they sought, it is be- 
lieved that Wisconsin and the upper state had 


their ‘share’ of the “opportunities.” 
—Superior Telegram 
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COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Madison. 

Feb. 25~March 2—American Ass’n. of School 
Administrators, at Cleveland. 

March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Green Bay. 

April 3-6—American Ass’n of Health, Phy. 
Ed. and Recreation, at San Francisco. 

April 18-20—Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A. 
convention, at Madison. 

April 21-22—Wis. Schoolboards and City 
Supts. Ass’ns., at Madison. 

April 29—Wis. Elem. School Prin. Ass’n. 
Conference, at Madison. 








Of special interest to those fortunate souls who 
will be attending the Cleveland convention of the 
AASA: Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, world-famed edu- 
cator, will be guest speaker at a dinner being spon- 
sored by Kappa Delta Pi. Because of the significance 
of the address, “Education as Cause and as Symptom” 
the dinner will be open to non-members as well as 
those affiliated with Kappa Delta Pi. The dinner will 
be held at the Hotel Cleveland, Feb. 28, at 6:30, for 
$1.75 per plate. Reservations should be sent as soon 
as possible to Prof. E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


The Marinette County Teachers association reports 
a splendid December meeting at Wausaukee, with 
Supt. G. E. Watson, Marinette, as principal speaker. 
The latter part of the evening was spent in round- 
table discussions, divided into rural, state graded, and 
high school groups, after which all teachers attend- 
ing participated in a delightful informal entertainment. 


As in the past, many affiliated groups will hold 
meetings in conjunction with the AASA meeting in 
Cleveland the latter part of this month. Guidance and 
personnel directors will be interested in the program 
planned for Feb. 22-25, just before the AASA con- 
venes. The need and methods for guidance and ad- 
justment of young people in their work and life ob- 
jectives will be the central theme of the meeting. 
Prominent among the member associations holding 
annual meetings at the same time are the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association. All the above organiza- 
tions will hold some meetings together, with the 
opening addresses being given by Ernest O. Melby, 
Northwestern Univ., and Edward Brunner, Columbia. 


The supervising teachers of the northeastern part 
of the state held their annual conference in Mari- 
nette county this fall. After a morning of rural school 
visitation the group met to discuss problems of mutual 
interest. The Northeastern Supervisors group also 
attended the Remedial Reading program held at Osh- 
kosh S.T.C. early in December. 


Possibly you’ve noticed—or haven’t you?—the ab- 
sence of short loan advertising from the W.E.A. 
Journal. We are constantly besieged with requests to 
run such advertising, even though the short loan com- 
panies understand that we have our own credit union. 


Why? Because hundreds of Wisconsin teachers every 
year are in need of temporary financial assistance. 
The place where you can get short loan service at a 
material saving in interest charges is through your 
own credit union—the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union. Open only to W.E.A. members, selective in 
its loaning service, and a real service to scores of 
worthy Wisconsin teachers. Remember that the next 
time you run a little “dry” of cash. 


R. E. Offenhauer, president of Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, treasurer of the 
N.E.A. since the Washington convention of 1934, was 
killed in an auto accident, Dec. 29, while he and his 
wife were riding from the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Education association at Columbus. Mrs. Offen- 
hauer was seriously injured. 


Wisconsin cities working on salary schedules will 
be interested in a recent report from the N.E.A. dis- 
closing a new feature being considered in many parts 
of the country. The size of a family has taken its 
place in some cities along with experience and train- 
ing as a factor in determining the salary of a teacher. 
Occasionally the ‘family allowance’ is granted to 
women teachers who have dependents, as well as to 
men who have dependents. In Garden City, N. Y. a 
family allowance of not more than $300 in addition 
to the standard schedule is granted for a dependent 
wife and $100 for each child under 18 years of age. 
Among other cities with similar provisions are Lead, 
S. D., Palmerton, Penn., Grand Island, Neb., Em- 
poria, Kansas, Rock Island, Ill., and Quincy, ll. 


L. W. Amborn, principal of the Muscoda schools 
for the past three and a half years, has assumed the 
principalship of the Waunakee schools, succeeding 
Joseph Prohaska, who resigned last month. 


Marinette teachers report recent activities: about 
110 members of the city local enjoyed a Christmas 
party at the Marinette H. S. just before vacation. 
A. J. Langer acted as toastmaster, while the following 
served on the social committee in charge of the fes- 
tivities: Charles Harmon, chairman, Beatrice Baker, 
Helen Ingle, S. D. Byrum, Alice Milbrand, Helen 
Welling, Ethel Maloney, Esther Simon, Marion Hag- 
man, and Helen Probart. 

The teachers of Marinette county joined with their 
colleagues in Oconto and Menominee (Mich.) coun- 
ties on Dec. 14 to hear Dr. Reuben Shaw of the 
N.E.A. speak on ‘Professional Relations, Attitudes, 
and Techniques of Teaching”. About 600 heard Dr. 
Shaw’s address. Supt. G. E. Watson, Marinette, pre- 
sided. 


Paul B. Clemons, brig.-general of the Wisconsin 
National Guard, was installed as president of the 
Milwaukee Kiwanis club on January 4. The JoURNAL 
is always pleased to note the part Wisconsin school- 
men take in civic affairs. 


Miss Winifred Wiley, English teacher at the Med- 
ford High school, and daughter of Senator-Elect and 
Mrs. Alexander Wiley, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. She will move to Washington, D. C. 
with her parents and work in her father’s office dur- 
ing the coming year. Miss Helen Maier, teacher at 
Harrold, S. D., has been hired to fill the vacancy. 
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Art teachers will be interested to know that the 
Western Arts association will meet in convention, 
May 3-6 at Grand Rapids, Mich. The convention 
program is being built around the theme “The Arts 
in America Today’. On the opening day the moving 
icture and radio will be considered as significant 
actors fostering a rich and living American culture. 
“Evaluating Education in the Arts in Terms of Ameri- 
can Youth” is the theme for the second morning; the 
Friday topic will be ‘American Artists, American 
Critics and American Culture’, and the final day of 
the conference will consider ‘The Future Arts in 
America’. 

We are reminded that senior memberships, cover- 
ing the teachers in the fields of Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Industrial Education, are $2, and junior 
memberships for students are $1. Remit to Harry E. 
Wood, 5215 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wisconsin leaders of Western Arts are Alfred G. 
Pelikan, Milwaukee, who was responsible for the 
success of the association’s 1938 convention, and 
Margaret O. Clark of the University of Wisconsin, 
who is chairman of the Junior Membership. 


Section chairmen met in Milwaukee on January 14 
to receive rules and regulations governing formulation 
of their programs. It was a fine meeting, and, we 
must add, a mighty fine group of chairmen. 


L. D. Culver, faculty member at Junction City, is 
the new president of the Portage County Schoolman’s 
club, with other new officers as Walter Bohman, Am- 
herst, secretary-treasurer, and Ben Pingel, Amherst 
rural school, vice president. 


Headliners For Northeastern 

When the Green Bay teachers welcome the North- 
eastern Wisconsin teachers Association on March 31, 
a program of unusual attractiveness is being planned 
to entertain and inspire the members at the annual 
convention. 

As interesting speakers at the general session G. E. 
Denman, superintendent of Green Bay schools and 
president of the Northeastern Association, has an- 
nounced the engagement of Miss Ella Enslow, author 
of “Schoolhouse in the Foothills”, and Barclay Ache- 
son, associate editor of the Reader's Digest. 

In addition to the lecturers, a high school chorus 
made up of students from the surrounding schools 
will be on the program, directed by Max Krone, head 
of the chorus department in the music school at 
Northwestern University. The combined Green Bay, 
Depere, and West Depere bands will also be a part 
of the music program. 

Sectional meetings, too, promise to be particularly 
excellent this year. Although all chairmen have not 
reported their programs as yet, the first several to 
come in indicate interesting sessions. 

The Northeastern group includes teachers from 
fourteen counties with approximately 5000 members 
from city and county public schools. Teachers from 
parochial schools are also invited to meetings. 

General sessions will be held in the Bay Theater, 
beginning at 8:45 in the morning. In the afternoon 
the sectional groups will meet in various public 
buildings. 

The convention is held annually in the spring, the 
place of meeting rotating between Oshkosh, Appleton, 
and Green Bay. 

Those who are in charge of general plans for this 
year’s program are the following: local arrangements 
—L. F. Stacker, chairman, Miss Esther Sundberg, and 
A. D. Murphy of the Association of Commerce; pub- 
licity—Miss Lucille Osborn, chairman, Miss Blanche 
Morris, Miss Florence A. Hayes, and L. A. Petersen. 








YOUR STRAW HAT is not crushed by 
the 400 pounds of air that is continually pressing 
down on it. Why? See page 163 of ‘‘Under- 
standing Our Environment,” the Seventh 
Grade book in our new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES, written by Franklin B. Carroll. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was born on 
February 11, 1732, according to the Julian 
calendar, and his birthday was publicly cele- 
brated on that day until 1790. 


“_ 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Nutcracker Suite is 
one of the most popular phonograph record 
albums. Your boys and girls will enjoy Nut- 
CRACKER OF NUREMBERG, a beautifully illus- 
trated book that furnishes a story background 
for this favorite music. Have you seen the 
new 32 page “‘Graded Library List of Winston 
Juveniles” that describes this and many other 
new titles? A copy will be sent on request. 

th a al 
TALKING at an ordinary rate on the tele- 
phone, a person averages better than 175 words 
per minute. 


a 

VOCABULARY of the Chinese coolie is 
limited to three or four hundred words which 
deal chiefly with wages and food. Your pupils 
live in a vastly richer world—a world where 
vocabulary building is a primary function of all 
education. Thousands of boys and girls are 
getting off to a good start through THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, the only 
dictionary made especially for children. 


tt et al 
ELEMENTARY school enrollment in the 
United States is 22,000,000—a figure that ex- 
ceeds the total population of any other country 
in the Americas, except Brazil. 


a a 
CLEVELAND? Do you know why Moses 
Cleaveland named Chagrin Falls? When attend- 
ing the A. A. of S. A. Convention, stop in the 
WINSTON exhibit. We'll tell you the story. 


The JOWN C EVV IES go) COMPANY. 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Modern Educational 
Institution: 


A—Centralized Radio Unit 
B—Recording Equipment 
C—Photophone (Sound Films) 
We are the RCA Victor Sound Equip- 


ment Distributors for Wisconsin, special- 
izing in Institutional installations. .. . 


We invite you to write us for 
suggestions. 


Wirtz Company 


2532 N. 3rd St. Phone Con, 5252 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%, for 60 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8, for 30 or more, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or more, 


Also Miniature Colored rein oie of ee a 
many of them approximately 4 x inc . 
400 subjects. ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as 
desired. All postpaid. 





Aurora 


Guido Reni 


A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT 
and TWO CENT sizes and a sample Miniature 
COLORED Picture and lists of these Minia- 
ture Colored subjects, FREE to teachers nam- 
ing grade and school. 


CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 


small illustrations in the Catalogue, and two 
Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 

Box 617, Malden, Massachusetts 
Order February pictures now: Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their 


homes, ete. 30 pictures 5144”x 8” for 60¢. No 
two alike. 
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The sophomores of Dodgeville H. S. aren’t con- 
tent to get their school news verbally; they look for 
it in the DHS Dial, a mimeographed newspaper put 
out under the editorial direction of Ada Whitford, 
with Miss Margaret Johnson as advisor. The students 
put out their paper after school hours. Nice job, 
gang! 


Miss Agnes Jean Douglass is the author of a bul- 
letin recently published by the Platteville $.T.C. It is 
entitled “‘Art Activity Course for Elementary and 
Junior High Schools”. 


President and Mrs. Asa M. Royce, Platteville S.T.C. 
entertained faculty members and their wives at a 
Christmas dinner the early part of December. Guests 
of honor were W. H. Williams, James A. Wilgus, 
V. M. Russell, and G. M. Schmidt, all of whom are 
to retire at the close of the current school year. 


The twentieth annual convention of the National 
Council of Mathematics will be held at Cleveland, 
Feb. 24-25. “Making Mathematics Teaching Func- 
tion” will be the theme of the conference, being 
planned with sections on junior and senior high 
school work as well as on teacher training. The Carter 
Hotel will be headquarters. 


Mrs. Marguerite L. Ingram, director of the Crip- 
pled Childrens Division, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Crippled Children 
Executives. 


Miss Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee, spoke on “Is 
Teaching a Profession?” at the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association convention at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dec. 27, 1938. 


Additional 100%’ers through January 25 
Athelstane, Hawkins S. G. School, 
Marinette County, Mukwonago, 

County, 
Sayner, Vilas County. 


Price 


Paula Brugger, West Milwaukee, president of the 
Milwaukee Association of School Secretaries, con- 
ferred with Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of the 
N.E.A. when he was in Wisconsin last December. 

While in Milwaukee Dr. Shaw conferred with 
teachers planning to attend the World Federation in 
Rio next summer. Lotta B. Fowler is getting up a 
party. 


Did you know that the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union is one of the largest co-operative loaning or- 
ganizations in the state? Nearly 600 teachers are 
members, with several hundred enjoying the benefits 
of the low interest rates charged, and many investors 
enjoying the very fine rate of return secured. If 
either an investor or a borrower you would be, it’s the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union you should see! In 
case you've slipped a mental cog: our address is 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Christmas was a nice time for Paul L. Kaiser, supt. 
of schools in Dodge County. Not only because he 
had good health and all the rest of the “peace on 
earth goodwill toward men” feeling which goes with 
the traditional Christmas season, but because his teach- 
ers thought so highly of him that they presented him 
with a check to purchase something all of his own 
for his office. The testimonial letter which accom- 
panied the gift is, we are sure, a most prized posses- 
sion of Paul’s for it shows how much his teachers 
really think of him. 
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Dean Chris L. Christensen, head of the U. of W. 
college of agriculture, has been elected president of 
the American Country Life Association for 1939. 


Conservation has been brought right to the door of 
37 schools of Barron County during the past two 
years, under the guidance of County Superintendent 
Fuller, cooperating with County Agent I. O. Hembre, 
who has shown a keen interest in the teaching of 
conservation. 

The present program is set up to cover at least a 
period of five years. Each year one school from each 
township is selected for seedling planting. Directions 
for the preparation of the seedling bed is sent to each 
school to participate. The pupils of the school from 
the fourth to the eighth grade prepare the bed for 
the actual planting. 

The planting is done under the supervision of the 
County Agent, County Superintendent and the Super- 
vising Teachers. Each group is given brief instruc- 
tions as to planting. The pupils dig the trench for the 
seedlings and do the actual planting. Each school par- 
ticipating gets 200 seedlings, 100 of white pine, and 
100 white spruce. 

The care of the seedlings is left entirely to the 
pupils of the school. Of the plantings last year very 
few of the seedlings died due to the interest and care 
given to them by the pupils. 

The seedlings are secured from the Conservation 
Department and become the property of the school 
after planting. The interest shown by the teachers 
and pupils has been superb. It was not possible to 
furnish seedlings to all schools requesting them this 
year due to the program having to be limited. 

The evergreens are to be used for school forests 
and school ground beautification as soon as they are 
large enough to be replanted. 

In addition to the seedling bed method of gaining 
interest in conservation 20 other schools participated 
in tree planting on the school forest plot consisting 
of 60 acres deeded by the County for that purpose. 
The plot is used jointly by the rural schools, 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers. 











EUROPE IN 1939! 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA ... THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 all expense 
TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third on steamers. 

Send for booklet M-8, ‘‘Europe a Reality’’. 
Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














TRAVEL 


Arrange NOW for your 1939 Summer Booking to Europe 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC TOURS AND 
CRUISES. TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





MUELLER TRAVEL & INS. AGENCY 
One Block off the Square at 
126 South Pinckney Street 
Madison, Wis. Fairchild 433 














COCOONS FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
Guaranteed Living 
20 C i: Bain sn eran Sed $1.00 
12 Cocoons, 6 species___________-_________ $1.00 
Entomological Supplies 
Write Today—Free Catalog 
NATURE’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
Platteville, Wis, 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


y * iy oom 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
(J summer Recreation Bulletin 


O Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No. 
City and State. 
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Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere . . . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
@ 






The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre, except Mondays 


Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 







We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of sample 
issues of the Out-Runo-Look, mimeographed bulletin 
of the Outagamie Rural Normal school. Eunice Modl 
is the editor-in-chief, and Principal Hagman is the 
printer's devil. It’s fine to see teacher groups putting 
out news sheets of this kind, for it does help in 
holding friends together. 


Orlando C. Sauer, supervising principal at Am- 
herst, has an interesting (as well as profitable) side 
line. He is director of one of the largest boys’ camps 
in the east, the camp being located in the Pocono 
Mountains of Penn. One of Mr. Sauer’s assistants is 
Harold Reichert, principal of the Amherst grade 
school. 


Wide interest is being shown in the new course in 
“Government” being offered in the Richland Center 
High School. Impending local, state and national 
changes have made the course introduction especially 
logical at this time. Economic Geography and a class 
in Boys’ Cooking have also been added the past year. 


Examinations have been cut to conform to the 
regular class period time in the Richland Center 
High School as an experiment this year. The exami- 
nations will be given over a four day period, with 
no student taking more than one test any half day. 
The examination .is being de-emphasized and the 
strain on the student and teacher is expected to be 
materially reduced. The regular schedule will be fol- 
lowed throughout the week. 


Many La Crosse teachers have taken great interest 
in Iran this year, as one of the local teachers, Miss 
Martha Bullert, has gone there to teach at an Ameri- 
can school for five years. 


Mineral Point recently re-established its kinder- 
garten, eliminated some eight years ago. Miss Mil- 
dred Schrock, Dixon, IIl., has been hired to teach the 
beginners this year. 


Wisconsin leads again! The state university be- 
comes the first institution of higher learning to es- 


tablish a library for the blind, where blind students ° 


may do studying and research in Braille. For months 
the work of transcribing texts and reference books 
has gone on under the supervision of university- 
trained blind Braille instructors. Texts in the fields 
of history, sociology, psychology, philosophy, litera- 
ee the languages, and geography have been pre- 
pared. 


After reading college society columns one might 
assume that a university education is a costly thing, 
but as far as our state university is concerned a recent 
study shows that almost one third of the 11,552 stu- 
dents enrolled are earning all of their way through 
school! Last year 19% of the student body was to- 
tally self-supporting and this year the percentage has 
increased to 29, or 3,201 students. In addition, 33% 
are earning at least one half of the money necessary 
to carry on their education. And many of these stu- 
dents working their way through school are girls; 
with 17% reporting they are fully supporting them- 
selves, and 22% reporting that they are earning part 
of their way through school. 


The importance of the University to the state as 
a whole was recently revealed in a study which shows 
that our main institution of higher learning serves 
1,258,405 Wisconsin citizens, either as students or in 
extension services to lay groups. Of the total, 45,405 
can be classified as students, either engage in regular 
classwork during the year or in summer school, or as 
students through extension classes. Over 30,000 citi- 
zens of the state participate in special meets spon- 
sored by the university. In addition to all these, over 
a million Wisconsin citizens attended meetings of 
county agents and extension specialists from the state 
university during the past year. 


A number of Wisconsin people are planning to 
attend the 23rd annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, in Cleveland Feb. 21-25, 
just before the AASA meeting. Dr. Amy M. Gilbert, 
president of the Wisconsin Association of Deans of 
Women and Dean of Milwaukee-Downer college, 
will speak before the academic section, speaking on 
“The Relationship of Supplementary Reading and Lec- 
tures to Classwork and The Total Program”. 

Wisconsin deans present at the convention will 
have a breakfast meeting at the Hotel Statler, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 23. 








HAVE YOU JOINED? 


The NEA membership count of 
December 31, 1938 shows Wisconsin 171 
less than the previous year. Many 
schools complete their enrollment soon 
after the first of the year, and it is 
hoped that the returns will more than 
take up the slack. To those who found 
it impossible to join in the fall, here is 
good news. If you join now, you will 
get the magazine for the full calendar 
year. Give your enrollment to the 
president of your local today. 
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Two Milwaukee teacher artists had pictures on dis- 
play at the Fifth Wisconsin Salon of Art, at Madi- 
son, in November. Gordon Borchardt, assistant to Mr. 
Pelikan, and Frederick M. Logan, Steuben Jr. H. S. 
were given coveted positions in the show. 


Supt. W. B. Senty, Plymouth, was elected presi- 
dent of the Lake Shore Schoolmen’s association last 
Nov. Russell Wedell, Elkhart Lake is vice president, 
and J. H. Williams, Plymouth was named secretary— 
treasurer. Frank O. Holt spoke at the November 
meeting. 


Norman Johnson, Readstown teacher, was injured 
quite badly the middle of Nov. when his car went 
over a 30 foot embankment about three miles west 
of Readstown. 


Trempealeau County teachers had a meeting at 
Galesville on the evening of January 18. Superintend- 
ent B. A. Kennedy of Prairie du Chien was the 
speaker. Miss Ruth A. Strozinsky, secretary—treasurer 
of the Trempealeau County Association reports a 
most enthusiastic and successful occasion. 


Marinette county recently completed its W.E.A. 
membership drive and is able to report 100% enroll- 
ment. The enrolling officer writes us: “This is the 
first time we've achieved our 100% goal, but we hope 
not the last”. To which we say: “Thank you, and 
we hope so, too.” 


Joshua L. Johns, congressman from the eighth dis- 
trict in Wisconsin, has been appointed to the con- 
gressional House Committee on Education. 


The Wisconsin League of Nursing Education and 
the Bureau of Nursing Education are working jointly 
in forming a Nurse Speakers’ Bureau for the dissemi- 
nation of accurate nursing information. The services 
of the Nurse Speakers’ Bureau include the supplying 
of speakers for vocational programs in high schools 
throughout the State of Wisconsin. When a speaker 
is desired to represent this field, please contact the 
Director of Nursing Education, State Board of Health, 
Madison, Wisconsin, who serves as chairman of the 
bureau. 

Pamphlets and other materials on nursing are also 
available from this department. The Nurse Speakers’ 
Bureau will be pleased to serve the schools in their 
vocational guidance work. 








Representatives Wanted 


There are four unusual opportunities in 
the State of Wisconsin awaiting capable men 
and women with an educational background. 
Richards Cyclopedia, on the State’s recom- 
mended list, has given unusual satisfaction 
to many of the State’s leading school sys- 
tems. We are now planning to enlarge our 
activities and will give all inquiries careful 
consideration. Please give full details regard- 
ing your experience and other qualifications 
in first letter. (We are also interested in part 
time and vacation time representatives.) 


J. A. RICHARDS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 




















SIZE PRICE 
Full Color 3c each 
rst" 100 for $2.50 








Spring's Coming! 
The birds will be back in March and 
April! Prepare your pupils for this 
great event with a set of color photo- 
graphs —the only kind in the world! 
Words fail to describe the beauty of 
these prints. Place your order today. 








Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Trademark Of 
Dependability in 16mm 
Motion Picture Service 
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NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A, Member at Time of Death 
*Miss Ruth Gibson, 23, teacher in Galesville since 
Sept. 1936 and in charge of the program in remedial 
reading in the Galesville schools this past year, died 
at a La Crosse hospital Dec. 27, following an ap- 
pendectomy and peritonitis. 


*Mrs. Mae Averill, 67, a teacher in the Dodge- 
ville schools for more than 25 years, died at a Dodge- 
ville hospital, Jan. 1, after an illness of one week. 
Mrs, Averill was a native of Dodgeville, taught there 
for several years prior to her marriage, after which 
she taught in Arizona for some time. After the death 
of her husband she returned to Dodgeville, and joined 
the faculty in 1913. 


Miss Sarah Fosbinder, 61, former Wisconsin teacher 
who retired in 1935 and made her home in Mauston, 
died in that city January 9 from an attack of pneu- 
monia, At the time of her retirement she was asso- 
ciated with the Milwaukee schools. 


*Walter C. Houston, 55, principal of the 12th St. 
school in Milwaukee for the past six years, died at 
his home in Milwaukee on January 3. From 1905-09 
he taught at Ridgeway, founding the high school 
there. Since 1911 he had been connected with the 





JIM BORDEN PASSES ON 

James Borden, State Budget Director, died 
suddenly in Madison, January 23. Mr. Borden 
had devoted his life to public service, and at 
the time of his death, was busy drafting the 
state budget for Governor Heil. His services 
as director covered a considerable period of 
years, having worked under various state 
administrations, 

Jim Borden's entrance to public life began 
as a school teacher. He taught in Marshfield, 
from where he came to the assistant state 
superintendency under C, P. Cary, a position 
which he held for many years. Then came a 
position in the College of Agriculture. After a 
short term there, he was called to head up the 
State Board of Public Affairs. Mr. Borden was 
a hard-working man who knew the intricacies 
of state finance better than any other man. 
Governors and legislators leaned heavily upon 
him for information. His non-partisanship 
gave him high standing as a source of counsel 
and advice. 











Milwaukee schools and for 13 years had been prin- 
cipal of the various schools in that city. 





We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We 
fill all types of positions 
from nursery school 
university. 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


to 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member N.A,T.A. 


We place many teachers in the suburbs of Chicago and Milwaukee 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1938 
received, on the aver- 
age, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 
Nationwide 





We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
of both executives and teachers. Earl 

N.A.T.A, Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


registration is an advantage. Member 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-6th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public 
School, Teachers’ College, University. Special demand 
for Elementary, High School, Art, Music, Commercial 
and Home Economics teachers for Suburban and City 
Schools. Folder on request. 


NATA. 











18th Year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 











WHAT'S YOUR P. Q.? (Position Quotient) 
Write for free self appraisal test and survey of placement and vacancy prospects for 1989. 80 page 
Teachers’ Application Handbook free with enrollment. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: Seattle, Wash. 





Member 
National Assn, 
Teachers 
Agencies 

















MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE of GOOD TEACHERS=—ALASKA and the 


WEST. Good teachers needed to meet cron, demand all depart- 
ments, particularly music. Certification booklet free to members. Reg- 
ister with Huff's—24 years steady growth in placement service. 








”™ PARKER 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY GEORGE R. RAY 
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2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE 


BOOK GOSSIP 


Day after day we see new texts coming from the 
presses of the nation’s leading publishing houses. All 
of us marvel at the beauty of the books. Fine illus- 
trations, expensive color plates in four colors. Pos- 
sibly you, too, have often wondered about this busi- 
ness of book publishing. If so, the following state- 
ment from Commentator Magazine this past year 
should be enlightening: 

“Making textbooks is an expensive process. In- 
cluding caveiial costs, the plates of a popular novel 
of 400 pages can be produced for from $1,200 to 
$2,500. A textbook the same length may cost from 
$5,000 to $15,000. The initial cost of a series of 
hooks like geographies or readers is enormous. Maps 
and colored pictures by good artists cost from $50 to 
$500 a page. The total cost for such a series may 
easily amount to from $100,000 to $250,000, exclusive 
of editorial expense. 

When all this charge is met, the 400-page text- 
book is listed at $1 or less in contrast with the $2 
or $2.50 popular novel. How can this be done? 

The novel selling 20,000 copies is successful; one 
selling 100,000 is a big hit; the rare one selling 
500,000 is the miraculous answer to a_ publisher's 
prayer. But a textbook that in its half dozen years 
of life sells 20,000 is a liability. The 100,000-copy 
textbook is just fair; the 500,000 textbook is good.” 

It's big business, isn’t it? And yet, because of huge 
sales we can enjoy the use of such splendid learning 
tools for such low prices. Too often the school, in 
trying to meet budget requirements, slashes at text- 
hook orders, whereas in the whole picture of school 
expenditures the costs of texts is a very small item. 
Good texts cannot take the place of good teachers, 
but good teachers surely cannot render their best 
service to the community without good tools to work 
with, 


American Writers, that popular literature book in 
the Ginn & Co. Good Reading series has been thor- 
oughly revised and in its new dress has been released 
for publication. The new book (698 pages, $2.08 
net) has been brought up to date to include the work 
of contemporary writers such as Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Victor Heiser, Robert Benchley, and others of 
this present day or immediate past. The modern 
school is well balanced by selections from the pens of 
such old favorites as Irving, Poe, Audubon, Whittier, 
and many others of the old guard. 

While on the surface the book is an anthology, it 
is rather a brief history of American literature. Con- 
siderable attention is given to historical and social 
backgrounds, tables show the correlation between 
American literature and events in America and Eur- 
ope, and one of the finest features of the book is the 
biographical sketches of over a hundred writers whose 
works are used. 


Those interested in the basic philosophies under- 
lying our profession will find much mental food in 
a recent Macmillan publication by Dr. I. L. Kandel, 


READING FOR 


professor at Columbia, under the title Conflicting 
Theories of Education (167 pages, $1.50 list). The 
book consists of related papers and addresses pre- 
pared during the past two years, and it is obvious 
that the present threats against our democratic ideals 
have prompted the author to call attention to the im- 
portant part that education must play in safeguarding 
our institutions and ideals. 

Conflicting Theories of Education is a distinguished 
addition to Dr. Bagley's “Modern Teachers Series’’. 


Two recent contributions in the field of mathe- 
matics: 

Problems in Junior Mathematics (Gilmartin, Ken- 
topp and Dundon, Newson & Co., Chicago, 192 
pages, $.80 list) is written specifically for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade use. Founded upon the prem- 
ise that problem solving has been a neglected part of 
mathematics training, the book presents over 2,000 
concrete problems, commendably practical and related 
to life experiences. Problems are arranged in order 
of difficulty and provide practice in the fields of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The mate- 
rial can, of course, be used along with any basal text. 

The Charles E. Merrill Co., Chicago has published 
during the past few months a very comprehensive 
series of arithmetics for grades 3—8 inclusive under 
the arresting and meaningful title The New Trend 
Arithmetic (Gillet, Durell, Sueltz, $.76 per book for 
the 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 6th, grade books, and $.80 each 
for the 7th and 8th grade books. One book per 
grade; prices given are list). 

The entire series is built around changes which 
have been taking place in the field of elementary 
mathematics during the past decade. It fully recog- 
nizes and retains many things from earlier courses, 
but reflects more modern practices in adjusted grade 
placement of topics in terms of mental maturity; it 
provides a longer time span between the easier and 
richer experimental background; deals with the analy- 
sis of each topic based upon the psychology of learn- 
ing; and pays paramount attention to the practicality 
of the material presented. 

Though naturally most concerned with the devel- 
opment of the texts along modern lines of thought in 
the field of mathematics the authors have paid com- 
mendable attention to the vocabulary used in explain- 
ing mathematical procedures. The vocabulary is very 
carefully graded. 

The books are all illustrated in either black and 
white drawings or color plates. 


Safety education takes another stride forward with 
the publication of the book Your Automobile and 
You (Roy Welday, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 246 
pages $.88). It can be used in high school or college 
courses, and is equally fine for individual study. Well 
illustrated, and with text material well organized it 
is a distinct contribution to the growing literature of 
motor traffic. It considers car financing, uniform codes 
and other related matters besides safe driving. 
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HEATH’S 
CORRELATED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ten Volumes for Grades VII-XII 








Two United States histories, (one 
for 7th or 8th, one for 12th grade), 
a world history, a civics, a govern- 
ment, an economic geography, a 
human geography, a sociology, a 
problems in American democracy, 
and an economics. Six of these are 
already out. 


Any book in this purposefully 
correlated program may be 
used independently of the rest 
of the series. 





GENERAL EDITORS 
Edgar Bruce Wesley e@ W. A. Hamm 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

















1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


The personality 
of a country... 
THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Teaches children to look for those char- 
acteristics which stamp each region with 
a personality peculiar to itself. 





JOURNEYS IN 
Grade 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, Fifth Grade 
EUROPE AND ASIA, Sixth Grade 
SOUTHERN LANDS, Seventh Grade 


Siluer Burdett C. 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DISTANT LANDS, Fourth 


Representatives; RONALD LAYDE 
JOHN O. BURCH 











Man’s progress from the cave to skyscraper con- 
tinues to be the No. 1 human drama unfolded through 
the texts of history books. A comprehensive over-all 
view of this hazardous journey during the past mil- 
lion years or so is to be found in a recent publica- 
tion from the presses of D. C. Heath & Co., entitled 
Scaling the Centuries (Erwin J. Urch, 838 pages, 
$2.12 net). 

The book is written to show the continuous de- 
velopment of civilizations, using chronology by cen- 
turies as the unifying principle throughout the book. 
The general story of each era is used as framework 
for particular events and ideas which served to influ- 
ence succeeding generations. Economic and social as- 
pects are given particular stress. Roughly the text is 
divided into seven large units: primitive people, the 
Greeks and Romans, the early Germans and their civ- 
ilized neighbors, European people and the spread of 
civilization, Europe and the era of revolution, Europe 
of modern times, and the people of the world since 
1878. 


You who like poetry for children (and who 
doesn’t?) will be very pleased to know that Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, who many years ago gathered 
together choice poems for children and had them 
published by Macmillan under the title Silver Pennies 
has made another equally fine collection which has 
been released by the same publishers under the title 
More Silver Pennies (134 pags $1.00 list). The 
themes are varied, but all poems are written by adults 
who still retain the charm and imagination of youth. 
Sara Teasdale, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, and many other familiar voices talk in 
the language of fairies. Who could fail to enjoy a 
discourse on Buttons such as this? 

Every button has a door 
Which opens wide to let him in; 
But when he rolls upon the floor, 
Because he’s tired of where he’s been 
And we can’t find him any more, 
We use a pin. 

And who doesn’t? 


Local-Girl-Makes-Good Department: 


Ten years ago the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation had as its assistant editor one Clara Leiser. 
Since then “‘one’’ Clara Leiser has cut a wide swath 
through the field of literature, first as an able biog- 
rapher of Jean De Reszke and now as a gatherer 
of Nazi vocal nuggets which aptly fit the title of 
the book, Lunacy Becomes Us (Liveright Pub. Corp., 
N. Y., 130 pages, $1.25). The title itself is taken 
from a gem of Goering who once said “if what we 
have done here is lunacy, then lunacy becomes us.” 


The entire book is devoted to quotes from promi- 
nent Nazi leaders, with very clever titles by Editor 
Leiser. While undoubtedly the book will enjoy a 
transitory popularity it will give many of us good 
quotations to chuckle over and bolster up our 
growing national hate for the entire Nazi regime. 
The chapter titles are gems in themselves. Examples: 
“Here’s Where the Catholics Get It’, directly fol- 
lowed by a chapter “In Case You Protestants Think 
the Nazi Boys Like You So Very Much”, “Listen, 
Eve’, ‘‘Reeking of Culture’, etc. 


We predict a huge sale of Miss Leiser’s book, and 
though two years from now it may be dead as the 
proverbial doornail the author won't worry, if we 
know her as we think we do. By that time she'll be 
showering sparks in another direction, for she be- 
lieves in striking while the iron is hot. 
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